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Volume XX XVIII 


JUNE 1949 


Number 6 


The Novels of Elizabeth Bowen 


DAVID DAICHES' 


Wisru the publication of The Heat of the 
Day early this year, Elizabeth Bowen es- 
tablished herself as one of the most dis- 
tinguished of living British novelists. She 
was already known to discriminating 
readers of fiction as the author of a num- 
ber of sensitive and carefully wrought 
short stories and novels, and especially 
for her novel, The Death of the Heart; but 
the reception of her latest novel has 
made it clear that with it she moves out 
of the ranks of interesting minor writers 
to become a major modern novelist. This 
seems an opportune moment, therefore, 
to survey her achievement. 

Elizabeth Bowen (in private life, Mrs. 
Alan Cameron) was born in Dublin in 
1899, and though she has lived mostly in 
England since her childhood, she has 
never lost touch with her native Ireland, 
least of all with her family home of 
Bowen’s Court, County Cork, where she 
spent her childhood summers and which 
she later inherited and to which she still 
returns regularly. Bowen’s Court, “a big 
Italianate eighteenth-century light gray 


* Professor of English, Cornell University; 
author of Literature and Society, The Novel and the 
Modern World, A Study of Literature for Readers and 
Critics, etc. 


stone house, standing in open pastoral 
country under a range of small moun- 
tains, in the arms of a semi-circle of 
trees,” has haunted her imagination 
throughout her career as a writer in a 
variety of ways, and she has written its 
history and that of her family in her 
book, Bowen’s Court. This historical di- 
gression is not unrelated to her work as a 
novelist: the book was begun in the early 
summer of 1939, and the bulk of it was 
written in the midst of the war; and at 
each point in the narrative of the past 
she—as she tells us—“stressed as domi- 
nant in the Bowens factors we see domi- 
nant in the world now—for instance sub- 
jection to fantasy and infatuation with 
the idea of power.” She adds: “While I 
have studied fantasy in the Bowens, we 
have seen it impassion race after race. 
Fantasy is toxic: the private cruelty and 
the world war both have their start in the 
heated brain. Showing fantasy, in one 
form or other, do its unhappy work in the 
lives of my ancestors, I have been con- 
scious at almost every moment of the 
nightmarish big analogies of to-day.” 
Much of her fiction is an attempt to 
portray that toxic fantasy working in the 
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individual sensibility and in human rela- 
tionships, and the sense of nightmare we 
find particularly in her short stories. 
Again and again Elizabeth Bowen’s 
characters are betrayed by their sensi- 
bilities, by their personality as human 
beings. There is no way of coming to 
terms with passion, except by forcing on 
it a pattern which will enable it to atro- 
phy (which is what nearly all the char- 
acters except the heroine do in The Death 
of the Heart). We find this theme even in 
her first novel, The Hotel (1927), which 
in many respects is her most cheerful and 
least pessimistic work. This novel, remi- 
niscent both in content and in manner of 
Virginia Woolf’s first novel, The Voyage 
Out, is a witty, ironic picture of social life 
among English expatriates in a shabby- 
genteel Italian hotel: Miss Bowen gath- 
ered the material for it ‘‘one rather awful 
winter in a hotel at Bordighera.”” The 
point of the story is not, however, the 
implied social criticisms or the ironic hu- 
mor of the telling, but the gradual emer- 
gence of the fact that human emotion is 
a liability which one would do better to 
discard as one matures. Sydney Warren, 
a clever but immature young girl who has 
developed a jealous affection for the 
much older Mrs. Kerr, finds herself un- 
able to adjust to Mrs. Kerr’s rather 
casual acceptance of the relationship and 
in the resulting emotional confusion al- 
lows herself to become engaged to the 
Reverend James Milton, some twenty 
years her senior, though a man equally 
immature emotionally. She soon dis- 
covers, however, that she had become 
engaged in a kind of trance, in which she 
had allowed her actions to follow a pat- 
tern which seemed to be required of them 
by the general situation, and she snaps 
out of the trance with an unhappy sud- 
denness. “I think we have been asleep 
here,” she explains to Mr. Milton on 


breaking off her engagement; ‘“‘you know 
in a dream how quickly and lightly 
shapes move, they have no weight, noth- 
ing offers them any resistance. They are 
governed by some funny law of conveni- 
ence that seems to us perfectly rational, 
they clash together without any noise 
and come apart without injury.”’ Clearly, 
however, she is not to find happiness in 
thus awakening to the reality of her own 
emotional life, and the novel concludes 
by focusing suddenly on a pair of middle- 
aged spinsters (with whom the book had 
opened) recovering a sort of desperate 
content by shutting their eyes to the real 
differences between them. Sydney, we 
are almost made to feel, would have done 
better to stay in her trance. 

Her next novel was The Last September 
(1929), which is set in Ireland and effec- 
tively describes the doomed life of the 
Irish gentry as they tried to maintain 
their accustomed behavior patterns in 
the midst of an increasingly threatening 
political situation. A subtler and more 
distinguished work is Friends and Rela- 
tions, which appeared in 1931 and first 
called more general attention to Miss 
Bowen’s remarkable gifts as a novelist. 
This novel might, like The Hotel, be 
called a social comedy, but even more 
than the earlier novel it is social comedy 
only in a very special sense. In an envi- 
ronment of English upper-class social 
life, with its habits, codes, and problems, 
all recorded with subtle precision, there 
emerges a strange story of unacknowl- 
edged passion struggling to conceal itself 
under the forms of normal family life. 
The book opens with an account of 
Laurel Studdart’s marriage to Edward 
Tilney, and here the atmosphere of social 
comedy is perfect: the anxieties of the 
mother, the attitude of the guests, the 
interactions of convention and personali- 
ty, are admirably presented. In the next 
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chapter we learn that Laurel’s sister 
Janet has become engaged to Rodney 
Meggatt, and when it is discovered that 
Rodney is the nephew of the man who 
once had an affair with Edward Tilney’s 
mother and was the cause of her being 
divorced by Edward’s father, there is 
much fluttering of the dovecotes before 
it is decided that the marriage can take 
place after all. This part of the narrative 
is told with a studied calm, out of which 
we are jerked suddenly by a quite casual 
parenthetical remark about Janet and 
her fiancé—‘‘Though she did not love 
him, she began to. .. .” There had been 
no indication up till now that Janet did 
not love her fiancé, nor is the matter 
brought up directly again. This is typical 
of Miss Bowen’s method in this novel. 
There is plenty significant action and 
passion, but it is described so casually, 
slipped in in such a deliberately offhand 
manner, that we can never really believe 
in it. It eventually turns out that Janet 
had been in love with her sister’s hus- 
band, Edward, all along, and had mar- 
ried Rodney (who is much in love with 
her) precisely because of Rodney’s 
uncle’s connection with Edward’s mother 
—it helped, in a way, to bring her closer 
to Edward. The novel jumps ten years be- 
fore we are told this, ten years during 
which both the Tilney and the Meggatt 
marriages have been outwardly success- 
ful. But an elaborately contrived crisis 
precipitates a very subdued declaration 
of mutual love by Janet and Edward—it 
is hardly a declaration, but an exchange 
of remarks which assume that both know 
they are in love with each other. Noth- 
ing, however, can be done about it, and 
Edward goes back to his loving Laurel, 
Janet to her loving Rodney, and family 
routine engulfs them once more. 

A plot summary of this kind can give 
but the faintest idea of the novel, for its 


quality resides in the quiet delicacy of 
the narration. The trouble with Friends 
and Relations is that the narrative is too 
quiet and delicate. We do not believe the 
crisis when it comes. We believe in the 
social atmosphere within which the ac- 
tions occur—that is consistently well 
presented—but we simply refuse to ac- 
cept the author’s account of, say, Janet’s 
state of mind with reference to Edward. 
Passions of this kind must be brought out 
of the half-light if they are to be present- 
ed convincingly to the reader. This sub- 
dued information suddenly (if gently) 
thrust at us remains outside the story. 
One is reminded sometimes of the similar 
habit of E. M. Forster, who also has a 
tendency to drop crises gently in the 
reader’s lap without preparing for them 
in the texture of the narrative. 

Miss Bowen is magnificent with rain: 
it rains a great deal in her novels, and no 
one can better communicate the feel of 
the English or Irish countryside after a 
good soaking. Friends and Relations con- 
tains some first-rate passages of this 
kind: 

To-day this was surely the wettest village in 
the world: the poor late lilac was sodden; its 
leaves ran like gutters. Rain feel over dark door- 
ways; the plaster cottages were distraught with 
it; the brick cottages sullen. Smoke from the 
dinner fires hung heavy, clotting the trees, and 
where under dark eaves the old woman still did 
not die, geraniums stifled, pressing close to the 
panes. The International Stores, full of cocoa, 
stood over its red reflection. No one crossed the 
street or even came to a door: a quenched, 
drenched day, thought Janet. And in the village, 
something suspended, perhaps finally over: 
evening brightly dissolving the roofs, the hour- 
less blank of sunshine, dark lamplight, the 
bucket swinging up bright from the cold well. 
There would be worse days here, some better; 
none, you had to believe, final. To be consoled 
it was better to live indoors, without spectacle. 


Rain is somehow associated in Miss 
Bowen’s mind with crisis (it rains in 
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Hythe when Max and Karen consum- 
mate their clandestine love in The House 
in Paris). In a passage like the following 
(which has some echoes of Virginia 
Woolf) we see this relation asserted al- 
most explicitly: 

To-day (it was to be memorable) this rainy 
Tuesday, because he tapped the weather-glass, 
because he helped Janet off with her coat sigh- 
ing, because her guests who had gone had not 
amused him, the portentous structure of this re- 
fusal quietly came down. It had been for years 
a shell. To-day proved to be one of those week- 
days, vacant, utterly without character, when 
some moral fort of a lifetime is abandoned 
calmly, almost idly, without the slightest as- 
sault from circumstance. So religions are 
changed, celibacy relinquished, marriages brok- 
en up, or there occurs a first large breach with 
personal honour. Rodney and Janet suddenly 
saw no reason why Elfrida should not visit at 
Batts with Considine. 

Miss Bowen’s next novel, To the North, 
was published in 1932; more interesting 
and more important is the novel which 
followed this in 1935—The House in 
Paris, the author’s own favorite among 
her novels. This is a carefully modulated 
story of an English girl who, while en- 
gaged to be married to a man who is tem- 
porarily out of the country, falls sudden- 
ly and strangely in love with the fiancé of 
one of her friends and has a brief affair 
with him which results eventually in an 
illegitimate son. This brief and _half- 
understood love affair (whose story is un- 
folded to us in a flashback after we are 
well into the book) changes the lives of 
all the principal characters in the novel. 
The lover, Max, breaks off his engage- 
ment to the heroine’s friend and soon 
after commits suicide. That friend her- 
self never escapes from this experience, 
nor does her strange and dominating 
French mother, with whom she lives in 
“the house in Paris.” The heroine even- 
tually marries her original fiancé, and her 
illegitimate son is sent away to be reared 


by friends on the Continent. The kind- 
ness and quiet understanding of her hus- 
band upsets the heroine, who refuses to 
take her illegitimate son back, in spite of 
her husband’s desire to have him with 
them and bring him up as their son, be- 
cause she feels that it is unnatural and 
disturbing for her husband to have such 
a desire. Eventually, when the boy—pre- 
cocious and sensitive, like all the children 
in Miss Bowen’s novels—is nine years 
old, he is sent to “the house in Paris,” 
where his mother plans to meet him. To 
his immense disappointment, she decides 
not to come to meet him; but her hus- 
band finally comes, and the book ends 
with the husband, in some trepidation 
and with a strange complex of feelings, 
about to take the child at last back to his 
mother, whom the child does not remem- 
ber but whom he thinks of passionately 
as representing some ideal escape from 
his present life. 

As always with Miss Bowen’s novels, 
such a plot summary tells us almost 
nothing about the book. Its quality lies 
in the delicate sensitivity with which the 
characters are treated as they react to 
each other and to experience, and in the 
deliberate cunning with which the story 
is focused now through this character’s 
sensitivity, now through that. There is 
no straightforward chronological pro- 
gression here: we are introduced to the 
house in Paris first through the eyes of an 
eleven-year-old girl who is staying there 
for a day en route to her grandmother in 
Mentone, and we first see Leopold, the 
heroine’s illegitimate son, through the 
girl’s eyes. To the girl he is a mysterious 
and disturbing character. She has al- 
ready been warned not to ask too many 
questions about him, but of course that 
warning itself excites curiosity. The fact 
that Leopold is staying at the house of 
the woman to whom his dead father was 
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once engaged, the woman who was his 
mother’s friend and whose life was 
changed because his mother had the af- 
fair with his father which produced him, 
adds a curiously complicated emotional 
tone to the situation. Bit by bit—in a 
manner somewhat reminiscent of Rosa- 
mund Lehmann’s The Ballad and the 
Source—the truth about the past is re- 
vealed to the reader, and when, toward 
the end of the book, we return to Leo- 
pold, we see him less as a lonely and 
sensitive child than as a product—almost 
a by-product—of the earlier passions of 
his elders. Yet he has demands of his 
own, and he is not slow to make them, 
and the story ends with the reality of 
Leopold’s consciousness impinging on the 
troubled mind of his stepfather. 

Miss Bowen’s art is immensely re- 
strained—in The House in Paris as some- 
times in her other novels it is almost too 
restrained. She probes with great delica- 
cy of perception into her characters’ 
states of mind and records what she finds 
in equally delicate prose. The picture of 
an illegitimate child who knows he is il- 
legitimate, though without fully under- 
standing what the term means, and re- 
sents the well-meant but unintelligent 
protective attitude of his foster-parents, 
is brilliantly done, although Miss Bowen 
makes Leopold articulate about his emo- 
tions in a way which rather strains our 
credulity (he is, after all, only nine). In 
describing the love affair between the 
heroine and Leopold’s father, however, 
the studied quietness of the telling seems 
sometimes to carry the whole story into 
an unreal realm: the reader is lulled to a 
trance by the magnificent calm of the 
narrative until he becomes unable to dis- 
criminate between probable and improb- 
able situations, between human emotion 
and mere gesture, between life and fan- 
tasy. The scenes of emotional relaxation 


are superbly done: nothing could be bet- 
ter than the picture of the heroine’s visit 
to her aunt in Ireland, where she drifts 
around aimlessly in an atmosphere of 
still, conventional routine, in a quiet 
house between the hills and the sea, try- 
ing to discover herself and to escape from 
something she does not quite compre- 
hend. The moments of quiet insight are 
her greatest triumphs. But the great mo- 
ment, the instant of crisis, never stands 
out: it merges imperceptibly into this 
shimmering flux of sensibility. One 
thinks again of Virginia Woolf, whose 
work has a similar quality; but Virginia 
Woolf put across the sense of significance 
she wished to communicate by present- 
ing to us the reveries of her characters. 
Miss Bowen does not let her characters 
indulge in long reveries: she gives us a 
single thought or impression of the char- 
acter she is concentrating on, then pro- 
ceeds immediately to give it its proper 
significance by picking out appropriate 
elements in the character’s environment 
and describing them in such a way as to 
build up the required atmosphere. Con- 
sider, for example, this picture of the 
heroine and her lover meeting clandes- 
tinely in Boulogne: she has crossed the 
Channel to meet him, and is about to 
take the evening boat back: 


The leaves behind their heads and the leaves 
under them kept sifting in the uncertain air that 
drew out the flags. An incoming tide of apart- 
ness began to creep between Max and Karen, 
till, moving like someone under the influence of 
a pursuing dream, he drew the cigarette from 
between her fingers and threw it over on to the 
boulevard. Moving up the parapet, he kissed 
her, and with his fingers began to explore her 
hand. Their movements, cautious because of the 
drop below, were underlined by long pauses. 
They were hypnotised by each other, the height, 
the leaves. . . . Later, they began hearing voices 
on the steps; as the sun went down a little, other 
people came up to walk on the ramparts. Inter- 
ruptions, making them draw apart, did not 
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alter their sad and desperate calm. Karen could 
only tell how the time passed by the changing 
shadows on the roofs below. They got up once 
and walked right round the citadel, coming back 
again to where they had been. The apse of the 
cathedral, the sad windows of houses had looked 
at them through the boughs. 

Before they left, a bar of glittering light 
struck across the path exactly where they stood, 
making their figures blaze. They stood and 
looked at each other. The town below began 
humming with early evening life. Karen saw his 
face, drowned in the light, full of tiredness and 
agony. 

Miss Bowen is not afraid of fairly ab- 
stract descriptions, such as: ‘Their 
movements were underlined by long 
pauses,” nor does she avoid metaphorical 
descriptions, such as: ‘‘An increasing tide 
of apartness began to creep between Max 
and Karen.” These are, however, given 
specific quality and a precise emotional 
meaning through the apt account of the 
environment with which they are sur- 
rounded—‘“the sad windows of houses,” 
“the changing shadows on the roofs.” 
But the music is always muted, the at- 
mosphere trancelike. 

The Death of the Heart followed in 
1938. This is Miss Bowen’s best-known 
novel, and the one in which her full sta- 
ture as a novelist was first revealed. It is 
essentially the story of a sixteen-year-old 
girl who (like Leopold in The House in 
Paris) has felt from the beginning that 
in some sense her birth was a mistake: 
she comes to live with her half-brother 
and his wife after the death of her mother 
and tries with honesty and perceptive- 
ness to create for herself a satisfactory 
context of human relationships. In the 
course of this endeavor she falls in love, 
or thinks she does, with a too-bright 
young man to whom (as she later dis- 
covers) she is simply an amusing young- 
ster; and in every other direction in 
which she turns her affections, in her 
deep need for sympathy and for a genu- 


ine relationship with people, she meets 
only emptiness or withdrawal. By the 
end of the story she has “grown up” in 
the sense that she has learned that in the 
adult world people are engaged in avoid- 
ing honest relationships and destroying 
any vestige of integrity in their person- 
alities and behavior. It is not only the 
heroine whose heart thus faces death; it 
is all that group of desiccated upper- 
middle-class characters and their hang- 
ers-on, who seem to have lost a basis for 
living and who go through the motions 
of personal and social life with a kind of 
weary automatism. 

Yet, in spite of numerous admirable 
satirical strokes, The Death of the Heart 
is not a satire on English upper-class so- 
cial life between the two world wars. Its 
strokes are too delicate and exploratory 
to produce what is generally called sat- 
ire; there is a compassionate perceptive- 
ness of all the characters here, and an 
immense fascination with the slightest 
act or gesture which can be taken as in 
some way revealing or symbolizing char- 
acter. “So much did she identify noise 
with Daphne’s presence that if the wire- 
less stopped or there were a pause in the 
shouting, Mrs. Heccomb would get up 
from her painting and either close a 
window or poke a fire—any lack felt by 
any one of her senses always made her 
imagine she felt cold.”’ This sentence is 
typical of Miss Bowen’s seizing of the 
characteristic gesture and trying to sug- 
gest its significance. This is an important 
part of her fictional technique. 

The Death of the Heart is not tragic in 
the sense that the action it narrates falls 
into a clearly perceptible tragic pattern; 
but it is tragic in what is perhaps a deep- 
er sense: Miss Bowen portrays all her 
main characters as victims of each other, 
of the conventions they live by, of com- 
pulsions whose origins they do not under- 
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stand, of the adult’s fear of living fully 
and the child’s fear of not living fully. 
The moral seems to be that in order to be 
livable, life has to be suppressed, to be 
emptied. It is only by the death of the 
heart that we can survive at all. One 
cannot, of course, say anything so ab- 
surd as that Miss Bowen is advocating 
such a view; but we can say that this 
deeply tragic insight is her comment on 
life in a certain phase of our civilization. 

The Heat of the Day, which was pub- 
lished in February of this year, is set in 
London in the second World War, and 
attempts to relate the psychology of the 
principal characters to the atmosphere of 
wartime London. From the point of view 
of structure, it is the most complicated of 
Miss Bowen’s novels, for although the 
narrative moves forward more or less in 
a straight line, there are so many other 
lines joining the main line at one point or 
another that a summary of the action is 
more than ever incapable of giving any 
adequate impression of the story and its 
quality. Stella Rodney, the heroine, is 
living alone in wartime London and im- 
mersed in a love affair with Robert Kel- 
way, who is engaged in important gov- 
ernment work. Stella is a woman with a 
past; she has a grown-up soldier son and 
a feeling that she can handle whatever 
life brings to her. She is not, however, 
prepared for what life does bring—the 
sinister figure of Harrison, the mysteri- 
ous intelligence agent, who comes to tell 
her that her lover is really hand-in-glove 
with the Nazis and is passing on military 
information to the enemy: Harrison sug- 
gests to Stella that if she will bestow her 
favors on him he will save Robert from 
arrest and shame. This situation is 
worked out with great skill and subtlety, 
with the keenest of observations of what 
the wartime situation has done to human 
sensibility, and with clarity of perception 


into her characters that removes this 
from any possibility of being a conven- 
tional spy story. Harrison, cold, appar- 
ently emotionless, insistent, knowing, is 
in a sense a symbol of what modern 
civilization has made of a certain kind of 
character: he is never wholly unsympa- 
thetic, yet the author is careful to stop 
us short of becoming actually sorry for 
him. Robert is explained in terms of his 
family upbringing, in particular his rela- 
tions with his mother and sister, and in a 
scene where Stella visits Robert’s family 
there is a brilliance of ironic social come- 
dy that eclipses anything Miss Bowen 
had previously done. But, as always with 
Miss Bowen, the social comedy is not 
there for its own sake: it is to explain 
Robert and his desire to escape from the 
kind of world represented by his family 
into some sense of purposive action. 
Robert, as Stella eventually discovers 
(and the discovery is narrated with im- 
mense skill), is passing on information to 
the enemy, and everything about him is 
explored except the single and para- 
mount fact that his frustrations and am- 
bitions should take this particular twist. 
In using her carefully wrought apparatus 
to distil Robert’s character, Miss Bowen 
has omitted to consider that Robert’s ac- 
tion is not simply an example of com- 
pensating activity, of indulging in posi- 
tive scheming for its own sake, of adher- 
ing to an activist creed, nor is it simply 
treason in some abstract and general 
sense—it is giving aid and comfort to a 
very specific kind of enemy then engaged 
in doing very specific things to very spe- 
cific persons, and Robert as presented by 
Miss Bowen is not, in fact, convincingly 
presented as a person who could turn 
traitor in this fashion. He is, perhaps, the 
type of the Communist who turns over 
atom-bomb secrets to Russia, but cer- 
tainly not of the wartime British govern- 
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ment official who passes on military in- 
formation to the Nazis in the midst of the 
London blitz. 

The spy element is only one strand of 
a rich and complex novel. Stella’s rela- 
tions with her son—who represents, in 
his way, the new man—is an important 
part of the total significance of the story. 
Roderick, the son, went straight from 
school into the army: he had never 
known a civilian adult life, and he looks 
to the future, to the coming peace, with 
a kind of passionless planning which is 
humane yet somehow too assured, as 
though he were ignoring too many in- 
tangibles. But perhaps the postwar man 
will solve the problems his elders found 
insoluble by ignoring intangibles. 

Another important phase of the novel 
is associated with the character of Louie, 
whose parents and parental home had 
been wiped out by a bomb, whose hus- 
band was fighting in Italy, who wanted 
to be secure, conventional, loved, and for 
whom the war was a series of obstacles to 
the satisfaction of these wants yet at the 
same time a series of opportunities to try 
to satisfy them in new ways. Louie, in- 
hibited by her inability to be articulate 
about her needs and emotions, had the 
more than compensating advantage of 
being uninhibited by too many unreal 
conventions: she was able to come to 
terms with life, and at the end of the 
book, with her husband killed and an il- 
legitimate baby to look after, she has 
made perhaps the most satisfactory ad- 
justment of anybody in the book. The 
meaning here goes deep into the echoing 
significance of the novel, and joins with 
other currents of meaning to distil the 
total insight. 

Though The Heat of the Day has faults 
—chiefly the failure to reconcile the gen- 
eral and specific aspects of Robert’s 
treachery—it is without doubt Miss 


Bowen’s most ambitious and most strik- 
ing novel. There are single scenes in it 
which are among the best things of their 
kind in English fiction—the opening 
chapter, describing Harrison and Louie 
listening to the music in Regent’s Park 
on a Sunday evening in 1942; the scene 
with Stella, Harrison, and Louie in the 
restaurant; the brief episode in Ireland; 
the picture of Robert’s family. The actu- 
al writing has become so charged, so 
loaded with meaning in every phrase, in 
every pause, that we feel that this is 
about as far as prose can go in this direc- 
tion. The critic who pleased Miss Bowen 
most was one who described her prose as 
“muffled poetry,”’ and the description is 
perhaps less significant than the fact that 
Miss Bowen was so pleased with it. 

It might be said in general that Eliza- 
beth Bowen is in that tradition of subtle 
inquiry into phases of human sensibility 
associated with the novels of Henry 
James and, more directly, with the short 
stories of Katherine Mansfield and the 
novels of Virginia Woolf. Her own short 
stories—the best of which have a bril- 
liant, sinister quality—are in many ways 
reminiscent of Katherine Mansfield’s, 
and, this being so, we are not surprised 
to sense in them something of Chekhov 
too. The shabby hotels, the dripping 
rain, the swans on river or lake, the pre- 
cocious, unwanted children, flit through 
her novels like symbols of dying passion. 
But her subject is more than that: it is 
the difficulty of living with one’s true 
nature in a world whose behavior pat- 
terns are all social and public. She is con- 
cerned with the terror of personality. 
Her work reflects the divorce between 
public belief and behavior on the one 
hand and private intuition on the other, 
which is such a dominant feature of the 
modern world, and perhaps she has gone 
as far as the prose novelist can go in dis- 
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tilling the meaning of this in certain con- 
texts. Such distillation may sometimes 
yield profound insights into the human 
situation, but it does not produce the 
most robust kind of fiction: after a diet of 
Elizabeth Bowen we may sigh sometimes 
for Fielding or Dickens or perhaps 


Thomas Love Peacock. The meaning in 
Miss Bowen’s novels sometimes almost 
disappears under its own weight. But as 
far as can be gone in this direction, Miss 
Bowen has gone: within her carefully 
chosen area, she is one of the great 
British novelists. 


Unjustifiable Assumptions 


HERMAN MAKEY' 


Wiaarever we do is based upon as- 
sumptions—axioms, postulates, evident 
truths (that is, evident to us). Just as 
mathematicians have found that the 
idea that parallel lines never meet is an 
assumption rather than a definition and, 
by seeing what would happen if this as- 
sumption were discarded, have made im- 
portant mathematical advances, so the 
teacher of English will find it profitable 
to look with suspicion upon his assump- 
tions. Assumptions may be true, of 
course; but there are four very common 
ones which make a great deal of English 
teaching ineffective. 


I 


Many teachers assume that all recog- 
nition of grammatical relations is con- 
scious. There are some people who unaid- 
ed recognize these relations explicitly, 
but nearly all people—auntil trained to do 
otherwise—blindly imitate familiar lan- 
guage patterns; and, if they chance to 
use the wrong pattern, they have no way 
of discovering this. Such recognition is a 
characteristic of many English teachers 
but is not universal even among them. 

Those of whom this recognition is 
characteristic are very likely to expect 
the same recognition of their pupils, just 

* South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


as those who can distinguish red and 
green expect others to be able to do so. 
Consequently, they usually feel no com- 
pulsion to find out whether their pupils 
really see grammatical relations. If they 
should try to find out, they would dis- 
cover that their pupils have very peculiar 
and unreliable tests for their opinions— 
shall we say ‘“‘guesses’’? As a result, what 
seems perfectly obvious to the teacher is 
presented in such a way as to leave the 
pupil in a complete mental fog. 

The same result is likely to follow the 
efforts of the teacher who does not her- 
self see these relations but has come to 
some skill in discovering them through 
frequent experience with language pat- 
terns and rule-of-thumb tests. One 
teacher, for instance, told her class that, 
whenever a word ending in ing is pre- 
ceded by a noun, the noun is in the pos- 
sessive case. When I asked her if she 
would write “I saw the boy’s sitting on 
the fence,” she was sorely befuddled. Her 
pattern needed adjustment. 

The pupil who wrote, “If you have not 
seen a person for a long while, you might 
want to see them,” either made a slip of 
the pen or did not realize the relation be- 
tween pronoun and antecedent. It is easy 
to tell the pupil what he should have 
said; not quite so easy to get him to say 
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the correct thing; but difficult to ac- 
quaint him with the idea that pronouns 
have six forms, which are determined by 
the uses of the pronoun. Neither of the 
first two is worth doing unless it leads to 
the last step. The correction of errors is 
a futile activity unless it helps to make 
future errors less probable and more 
easily corrected. In this case the pupil (a 
junior) was helped to find the correction 
by reviewing the relation of a pronoun to 
its antecedent (which we had recently 
studied) and thinking the form required 
by the use of the pronoun. 

A vast deal of grammar teaching is 
vitiated by failure to use grammar in 
reading and in composition work. Gram- 
mar can be used to interpret what we 
read and to determine the forms of words 
and the relations of words in our speech 
and writing. Then and only then does the 
teacher have justification for the teach- 
ing of grammar. 

“Turing his six months training,” said 
another junior, “he will not get as much 
training as the professional soldier.”” The 
fact that months should be a genitive 
formwas difficult for him to see because 
he was not in the habit of distinguishing 
between the common plural form and the 
genitive plural. He was further confused 
by the so common but false idea that the 
possessive case always indicates owner- 
ship. (The truth is that ownership is indi- 
cated by only a small proportion of geni- 
tive forms. Genitives of authorship, ori- 
gin, amount, and kind are also common.) 
A feeling for the genitive form does not 
come by nature to many pupils; it re- 
quires familiarity with the uses of nouns 
and pronouns and the grammatical terms 
which are helpful in expressing (and 
thinking) these relationships. The im- 
mediate help in making this correction 
was to find the use of the word and then 
to discover which form of the noun is 


used for this—in other words, the case of 
months. (Grammar is greatly simplified 
when one realizes that the uses of words 
and word groups are fundamental and 
that the forms of words—nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, the adjectives this and 
that—are related to these uses and to the 
meaning.) 

When a pupil, however, wrote, “It is 
easy for us to get use to organized soci- 
ety,” the error was not so obvious. When 
he read the sentence aloud, its sound 
fitted the familiar pattern. (How often 
pupils say, “It sounds all right to me’’!) 
The use of a synonym for use showed the 
need for a different form, and analogy 
showed him what form to use. 


How can these relations become effec- 
tive instruments of both thought and ex- 
pression? That is an important problem 
in all teaching. Reason, practice, drill, 
and observation are all helps. Most of all, 
however, the relations of words to one 
another must be subject to the scrutiny 
of reason. By suitable questions the pupil 
may learn to recognize these relations 
and to associate grammatical terms with 


them—and also learn to read and under- 


stand speech. 

The recognition of grammatical rela- 
tions must precede any understanding of 
grammatical forms. This can be taught; 
but it takes time and patience and per- 
sistence. However, the results are worth 
while; and failure in this makes all the 
time and effort spent in teaching gram- 
mar a waste for most pupils. 

Grammar can be taught? in such a way 
as to develop in the pupil this ability to 
recognize grammatical relations. Instead 
of guessing the relations or of deciding 
upon the relations by some positional de- 
vice, he can learn to see the thought re- 


2See ‘‘Grammar Can Be Reasonable,” English 
Journal, April, 1945. 
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lationships which determine the gram- 
matical usages. 

Subjects, objects of all kinds, and 
modifiers may be detected by questions 
which make clear both use and mean- 
ing and thus associate grammar with 
thought and meaning. A brief illustration 
will make evident how, by the use of five 
steps, the following sentence may be 
clearly analyzed. (Of course, the method 
is independent of the nomenclature 
used.) 

Too many teachers do not give their pu- 
pils the realization that grammar may be an 
aid in reading. 

We first analyze the sentence as if 
not were absent. 


Step 1.3—Do give is the verb phrase. 

Step 2.4—Who do give? Too many teachers. 

Step 53—How many teachers do give? Too 
many. Therefore, too many modifies teachers. 

Step 5.—How many teachers do give? (The 
interrogative in the preceding question was 
how many; here it is how.) Too, therefore, 
is an adverbial modifier of many. 

Step 3.°— What do teachers give? The realization 
that grammar may be an aid in reading is the 
complete direct object. Realization is the 
simple direct object. 

Step 5.—What realization do teachers give? 
The and that grammar may be an aid in 
reading both modify realisation. 


3 The verb or verb phrase makes at least some 
degree of sense when one of the personal pronouns 
precedes it and when who or what placed before it to 
form step 2 makes sense in relation to the sentence. 


4 The answer to step 2—given or implied—is the 
complete subject of the verb. 


5A question is step 5 if it does not begin with 
who, whom, or what and/or a noun or noun substi- 
tute follows the interrogative. In the latter case the 
answer modifies that noun or noun substitute; 
otherwise it is an adverbial modifier. 


6 The question for step 3 begins with who, whom, 
or what. It contains the simple subject. It contains 
some form of the verb. It contains nothing else. 
The subject does not immediately follow the in- 
terrogative. If the answer means the same as the 
subject, it is a direct object; otherwise it is a 
predicate nominative. 


Step 1.— May be is the verb phrase of the 
subordinate clause. 

Step 2.—What may be? Grammar is the 
subject of may be. 

Step 3.—What may grammar be? An aid 
in reading is the predicate nominative. 

Step 5.—How many aids may grammar 
be? An modifies aid. 

Step 5.—What aid may grammar be? 
In reading modifies aid. 

If that is omitted, it at once becomes apparent 
that it is needed as a connective. 

Step 4..—Whom do teachers give realization? 
Their pupils is the complete indirect object. 
Pupils is the simple indirect object. 

Step 5.—Whose pupils do teachers give realiza- 
tion? Their modifies pupils. 

Step 5.—Do teachers give realization? Not is an 
adverbial modifier of do give. 


By persistent use of this method, pu- 
pils may acquire an insight into gram- 
matical relations and a familiarity with 
grammatical nomenclature which will 
make grammar at least translucent. 

The aim of the teacher of grammar 
should be to give the pupil this insight. If 
she does this, there will no longer be the 
feeling on the part of the pupil and of a 
large part of the teaching profession that 
grammar is a punctured spare tire, unac- 
countably carried along in the trunk of 
the educational vehicle. Grammar will 
then be an aid in reading and writing, a 
tool for the thinker. 


II 


A second assumption even more un- 
tenable is that pupils instinctively know 
how to compose. For many years before 
I began my high-school course (at the 
age of twenty-three), I had written—a 
novel, short stories, poems, essays, book 
reviews. When I began the study of com- 
position, however, I discovered (what I 
had suspected all the time) that I knew 

7When a question for step 3 has the direct 
object added, step 4 is formed. If the answer 


means the same as the direct object, it is an objec- 
tive complement; otherwise it is an indirect object. 
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very little about the art of writing. I 
spent many hours learning how to write 
outlines, how to develop outlines, how to 
write good sentences, how to choose the 
right words, how to express myself with 
some degree of adequacy—all without 
the help of my instructors, who content- 
ed themselves with placing grades on my 
papers. That I finally developed the 
ability to write well enough to make a 
grade satisfactory to me was due to my 
good fortune in finding a good text and 
to persistence and assiduous practice. 

In reviewing a considerable number of 
textbooks offered for state adoption re- 
cently, I noted that practically all the in- 
structions on outlining consisted of 
praise of the outline, a sample outline, 
and this simple assignment: ‘“‘Now write 
an outline.” Imagine giving instruction 
in knitting by talking glowingly about 
the advantages of being able to knit, 
showing the student a knitted sock, and 
then saying, ‘““Now you knit a sock’’! If 
the pupil were already capable of writing 
a good outline, there would be no value 
in the assignment; since, as a rule, he 
does not understand how to write an out- 
line, the assignment expects an impossi- 
bility. 

What the pupil needs is an under- 
standing of the relationships between his 
topic and the main points and between 
the main points and the subordinate 
points. The fact that certain points are 
lettered or numbered to indicate that 
they are main points and others indented 
and also lettered or numbered to indicate 
that they are subpoints does not assure 
that the result will be an outline in any- 
thing but form. 

The nature and value of the sentence, 
the paragraph, the whole composition; 
the principles of unity, coherence, em- 
phasis, variety, and beauty; the impor- 
tance of word choice and combination— 


these are matters which only the very ex- 
ceptional pupil will recognize and adopt 
without definite guidance, instruction, 
and drill. The function of the teacher, in 
other words, is not merely to keep order, 
to permit and encourage pupil activity; 
her function is primarily to initiate pupil 
activity, to direct it, to prolong it. She 
must, first, explain what is to be done; 
second, explain how it is to be done; 
third, criticize what is done in order that, 
fourth, it may be done better in the fu- 
ture. The value of a teacher as an instruc- 
tor depends primarily upon two quali- 
ties: the ability to foresee the pupil’s dif- 
ficulties and the ability to provide illus- 
trative material which will clear away 
these difficulties. Today’s art should be 
built upon all the gains of yesterday. 


III 


A third unjustifiable assumption is 
that pupils know how to read. Teachers 
have done a very excellent thing when 
they have developed in the pupil the abil- 
ity to pronounce readily words which he 
sees. This, however, is far from teaching 
the pupil to read. Reading is the ability 
to secure, from the words seen, the 
thoughts which they represent. It is the 
tentative identification of the reader’s 
thought processes with those of the 
writer, so that the former thinks and 
feels in correspondence with the latter. It 
is the visualization of the ideas represent- 
ed by the words in accordance with the 
grammatical and rhetorical relationships 
of the words, so that the reader may 
judge them, choose whether to assimilate 
them, and react fittingly toward them. 

Now reading is one of the most com- 
plex and difficult acts imaginable, and it 
should never be confused with mere 
word-naming. It cannot be adequately 
replaced by memorizing and repeating 
the explanations of the teacher or of the 
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editor of the book. It must not be iden- 
tified with the ability to repeat or other- 
wise use the exact words of the author or 
synonyms of the words of the author. It 
is not the same, even, as the ability to give 
a formal summary of the author’s writing. 

Because most teachers of English are 
among those fortunate few who find 
reading a natural activity, they are likely 
to overlook this complexity and difficul- 
ty. They are prone to accept words as in- 
dications of ideas. They are likely to say 
to themselves, “Well, he doesn’t say it 
very well; but he can’t help understand- 
ing this.” A parent of one of my pupils 
wrote me several years ago that his son 
was a genius, evidently because, al- 
though the parent was a college gradu- 
ate, he could not understand his son but 
assumed that his incoherent and illogical 
utterances must have some erudite mean- 
ing beyond his comprehension. 

Actually, very few pupils know how to 
read—if by “reading’’ is meant getting 
the thought, point of view, and emotion 
which the author represented by his 
words. Irony is often taken as affirma- 
tion. Figures of speech are vivid and 
powerful tools of expression, but they 
will fail to penetrate the mind unless the 
reader has learned to re-create them. One 
of my college friends exclaimed in aston- 
ishment when a friend called his atten- 
tion to the fact that an author frequently 
explains an otherwise obscure expression 
by an appositive. Yes, reading is difficult; 
and it is more important that the difficul- 
ties be removed or surmounted than that 
the pupil be taught what the writer says. 
This he can discover for himself—after he 
has learned to read. 


IV 


One of the most dangerous assump- 
tions—and this is not limited to teachers 
of English—is that answers to questions 


are important! The answers, correct or 
not, are of no importance in school, al- 
though they are usually of prime impor- 
tance in other situations. Better (from 
the point of view of the true teacher) a 
wrong answer which shows that the mind 
of the pupil is working logically than a 
right answer which indicates that the 
pupil’s mind is not at work or is dishonest 
or is illogical. On an algebra paper hand- 
ed in by one of my pupils today (I teach 
both mathematics and English), the pu- 
pil at one point in a solution said that 
13R = 2 and that, therefore, R = —2. 
The answer is correct (it may be found in 
the back of the book), but I should have 
preferred to have the pupil conclude that 
the answer was 2/13. 

A question should require thought 
(even if it is merely drill), and its value 
lies in the thinking which occurs in the 
process of arriving at the answer. Ques- 
tions should be judged on this basis, and 
those which require little or no thought 
are of little value educationally unless 
they are used like some of the questions 
in radio interviews—to set the person 
questioned at ease. To ask questions 
which are ambiguous or which can be an- 
swered properly without clear thinking is 
of doubtful value. Herein lies the failure 
of objective tests. 

The aim of the teacher should never be 
merely to get correct answers; it should 
be to educate the pupil. This is not done 
by permitting or requiring the pupil to 
parrot words; it is achieved only by 
stimulating and directing the mind of the 
pupil so that he can arrive at conclusions 
consonant with the facts given and in his 
experience. It is seldom of value to ask 
questions which require merely a quota- 
tion from a book; questions, almost with- 
out exception, should be worded so as to 
require at least a grammatical recon- 
struction of the passage in the book. (Of 
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course, rules, formulas, definitions, etc., 
must usually be quoted.) Answers 
which are vague, abstract, and incom- 
plete are usually as unsatisfactory as 
definitely incorrect answers, for such 
answers usually veil ignorance; good an- 
swers are definite, as concrete as the situ- 
ation permits, and so complete that it is 
unnecessary to ask additional questions 
in order to make the thought clear. 


These four assumptions (there are 
others of lesser importance) vitiate the 
work of many teachers. They permit 
practices which merely consume time. 
They blind the teacher to the problem 
before him—How can the child be edu- 
cated? They are the basis of much false 
pedagogy; and to discard them will, of 
necessity, transform one’s attitudes and 
methods. 


“Dear Unknown Friend’ 


DOROTHY WEAVER' 


Although I do not know you, I am so glad 
to correspond, after such years of isolation. I 
have written already now two times and re- 
ceived no answer. Please, may I hope? 


My voice trembled, and I stopped for 
a moment. The students around were lis- 
tening—intently. Several laughed over 
an awkward phrase, others frowned at 
those who had laughed. One dark-haired 
fifteen-year-old, Bennie, was doing the 
clock-watching act for obvious effect; 
when not watching the clock, he stared 
off into nothing, his eyes two blue glass 
marbles focusing on space. 

I am the Director of a small industry mak- 
ing children’s toys. I love musik and myself 


play the piano....I am little interested in 
politics and hate the war... . 


One had to read slowly. To decipher 
and then read aloud each word of the 
careful, scrolled handwriting was diffi- 
cult at first, for it was penned by some- 
one obviously more used to German 
script. 

A hand darted up near by. “He said 
‘the war.’ What does he mean by ‘the 
war’?” 

Another hand up in the air. ““He could 

t Western Senior High School, Washington, D.C. 


mean the war just finished, World War 
II, or maybe he means the cold war now 
in Berlin.” 

Agreements and disagreements over 
this, or, they decided, it might be our 
strange English language that fogged the 
meaning. A minute or so and it was again 
quiet. 

“Read us the rest of the letter!” 

It was not long, just one page in all, 
ending with: 

I first heard about six months ago over the 
Voice of America that Germans could write 
to Americans under your plan. I should like 
to find some kind lady or gentleman who will 
perhaps write to me. 


“Six months—that’s a long time!”’ 

“What happened to his other letters, 
did they get lost?” 

I myself had been wondering: Is it be- 
cause of the budget slash by Congress, or 
just a kind of chronic, governmentese 
lack-of-follow-through on a_ beautiful 
idea? Why haven’t these letters been 
channeled through to interested Ameri- 
cans? 

Suddenly, out of the corner of my eye, 
there moved Bennie, pivoting slowly out 
of his seat, away from the clock back to 
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the front of the room. He raised his hand, 
I nodded, and he stood up. This was the 
third letter read that morning, but up to 
now the boy had not given one sign of 
being at all concerned with the matter, or 
even of listening. There were several pos- 
sible reasons, and I knew he had been 
listening. 

“Well,” he began, and hung one 
thumb over the side of his belt. ‘I don’t 
see why we should get worked up over 
Germans. After all, they let Hitler get 
power and thought everything was fine 
and dandy so long as they was winning. 
Now they get beat so that’s too bad so 
we’re s’posed to feel real sorry and cry. 
Nuts!” He stopped, ground his toe on the 
oiled floor, then shrugged and looked 
away. “Well, anyhow, that’s how I feel. 
. . . Just my personal opinion.” 

Bennie was Jewish, but he was not the 
only child of his faith in the room. 

I wanted so much to say something, 
but felt the youngsters should say it. 
One did: “I don’t agree. . . . How do we 
know they all supported Hitler? I guess 
the concentration camps prove there 
were a lot who tried to be decent and 
stand up for their rights.” 

Sharon then broke in (thank Heaven!), 
for I knew she was the one to give Bennie 
the answer with no strings attached. 
“Those first two letters from the boy and 
girl our own age, well—they prove some- 
thing else too. Those kids were born after 
Hitler, and he’s all they knew until the 
war was over. It isn’t their fault.” 

“The older people made the war,” 
came another. 

What I wanted to hear, they said in 
great part; and what they said one hopes 
may be felt by many more Americans. 
They said Patience and Understanding, 
Food and Ideals, all we can possibly 
muster. They were strangely excited and 
eager to hear more and yet more of the 


letters piled in such a huge gray mound 
on top of the desk. 

“Why gray?” you may ask. There 
seemed a subtle significance in the hue of 
these envelopes, like pleas in uniform, of 
the color of a sky overcast and waiting. 
The paper was cheap and tissue-thin, the 
edges frayed and torn from the long trip 
across the water and the shuffling around 
here. The response had been heavy—in 
the thousands—and, because the small 
government staff was unable to cope with 
them singlehanded, they had not been 
classified, and many were still unopened. 
In desperation a batch had been stuffed 
into some large, brown envelopes and 
sent to our neighboring school. Since 
they were written in both English and 
German, students unfamiliar with Ger- 
man would help sort them into groups 
based on age, sex, and personal interests. 


But who are these people who took up 
their pens in answer to a radio program 
beamed at them from a land known only 
a few years back as “the enemy”? What 
are their motives and histories, and what 
do they want from us? Are they the same 
who stiffened their right arms before 
their glittering, black-booted masters 
and screamed the loudest “‘Heils’’? Lis- 
ten to the letters. These are the ones who 
ask our friendship. 


My husband and son were killed in the war 
and now I keep house for other people. I go 
often to church [a woman, age fifty-two]. 


I like to read much, to hear music, to wan- 
der . . . [anineteen-year-old]. 


I am a small business man desiring to corre- 
spond with an American small business man . . . 
I am politically clean. 


Before the period was over, I had re- 
solved one thing: I would myself take one 
of these letters to answer. But which one 
would it be? The student who wished to 
be a teacher? The journalist with the 
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collapsed lung, struggling for life in a 
sanitorium? The dreamer? Or the woman 
who had no family left, who seemed so 
alone? How could one choose between 
one human and another? And which one 
had the kind of need which you as an- 
other human could best satisfy? 

I reviewed them in my mind, then 
pulled a few from the pile for a quick 
once-over. It was hard to choose; I wanted 
to write to them all. Then I came upon 
the third one read, from the toy-maker, 
ending: “TI have written already now two 
times. Please, may I hope?” That decid- 
ed it. That would be the one. 

By the time school was out that after- 
noon, about eighty children had claimed 
at least one letter apiece, with solemn 
promises to go home and begin their 
answers. Through the confusion of bang- 
ing desk lids and electric bells, I kept re- 
membering the letter I had chosen for 
myself. I was filled with a strange excite- 
ment. 

At home that night, I hurried through 
the dinner dishes in order to get to my 
desk. Pulling the cover off the typewrit- 
er, I flicked a thin sheet into the roller. 
Now I could begin; but suddenly I did 
not know what to say! 

A million things jostled for mention, 
but which ones first? Each idea seemed 
more important than the previous, and 
the enormity of final choice struck like an 
avalanche. Then came an odd sense of 
being about to pontificate: a natural im- 
pulse, but it would not do. A catalyst 
was necessary—self-scrutiny. 

“So here I am,’’ went the scrutiny, 
“well-fed, warm with creature comforts, 
and, by comparison with you, gagged 
with them. I must send you words that 
have nothing to do with any of these 
things. A struggle rages over your city. 
You are there and I am here, trying to 
say things that are very strong and very 


wise. . . . I must tell you of Hope. I must 
tell you that I, as one person, believe 
you have a right to Hope. And especially, 
I want to tell you that by your act of 
writing that letter to America and by 
your words, I knew you held a part of the 
spirit of man.” 

It was impossible. I could only feel 
profound humility. 

But somehow, not too logically, I wrote 
the letter. I told of my birthplace here, 
nearly three thousand miles away, where 
there are different cities with a different 
savor. I told of the red canyons of our 
deserts and the small green hill-country 
up north in the river valleys; and of my 
cousin who raises wheat in Dakota. And 
there was so much else that needed say- 
ing, about the music I loved, born in and 
about his own city, the poetry and the 
Liebeslieder. Then I spoke of the toys I 
knew from an earlier Germany—Hansel 
and Gretel, the Goosegirl with her flock, 
all hand-carved in rude beauty and 
stained or painted in blue, brown, white, 
and red. 

When [ had finished, several hours had 
gone by. I was exhausted. Letters are 
fun, and I write them informally. This 
letter ran in much the same conversa- 
tional fashion, but out of the considera- 
tions and the weighings had come a new 
infusion—a credo, what I believed. In a 
way, I had written a letter to myself. 

I mailed it the next day, address, Ber- 
lin. The post-office clerk at my neighbor- 
hood station sold me a special air-mail 
stamp for letters going to Europe. It was 
an oblong, green stamp, bearing a special 
picture: the New York skyline, and in 
the foreground the Old Lady with the 
torch upheld—the Statue. How obvious 
for the purpose—the conventional thing, 
the matter-of-course. But, then, the ob- 
vious may so often be the important; for 
when I had fixed her to the upper right- 
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hand corner, she looked fresh-minted and 
very new. 

During the time I waited for the an- 
swer, I thought long and hard about 
many of the familiar riddles. Hearing 
people speak of Germans who do not feel 
one iota of responsibility for the war and 
its crimes, I would insist, “I know... 
I know. .. .” In every country live those 
for whom the war was only a personal 
discomfort, an interlude that disturbed 
their cotton-wool lives. There are those 
now in Germany with souls as dead as 
the ruins about them because they have 
always been dead. To these the bombing 
of their cities was highly inconsiderate 
and the loss of a monstrous sideboard 
more heart-rending than the smoke of 
human flesh, even their native own. 
Each man who lives on his private island 
needs, somehow, to identify himself with 
the rest of the living world and so become 
a “part of the main.” 

Another thought kept recurring to me, 
that old Aladdin’s-lamp formula of ‘‘edu- 
cation.”” When everything else fails, in- 
cluding both dollars and diplomacy, we 
end up saying, “Education, that will do 
it: re-education of the present generation 
and a clean slate for the young ones 
growing up.” We have such simple faith 
in education that we believe it can be the 
antidote for the poison quiescent in the 
body of the German nation. But, even if 
such reform is finally worked out in our 
zone of occupation, education is not the 
total answer; it cannot do the job alone. 

One morning, about six weeks after I 
had mailed my letter to the Berliner, the 
postman handed me a fat envelope of the 
familiar washed-out gray. Impatient to 
know the contents, I ripped open the top 
with my forefinger. Out fell a snapshot— 
two children dressed in what looked like 
made-over plaid jackets, a little boy and 
girl, the latter in a doll-pout as though 


she were about to hide in her mother’s 
skirts. The father of the children spoke: 


You cannot imagine what a day of rejoicing! 
I thought I have a birthday and was so happy 
and in the best mood that I changed my plans 
and took a ticket to Langsdorf to see Ruth 
(my wife) and Peter and Birgit (my two chil- 
dren). They must have felt the uncommonness 
of the day, but nobody asked a question. They 
looked at me... and waited! Slowly I opened 
my jacket, drew out my pocketbook and 
showed them the envelope having on it the 
green stamp. My wife recognized it at once, 
and tears of joy came into her eyes. She knows 
with what longing I have waited for this day! 
Now, isolation is no more, and a thousand un- 
profitable and unfriendly things can be endured. 


The heart, say the physiologists, is one 
of the strongest organs of the human 
body. It pumps over two thousand gal- 
lons of blood daily through its valves and 
beats two and one-half billion times dur- 
ing the life-span. It has been measured, 
tested, weighed and controlled, yet who 
can predict its future power? 


My wife had me read to her the letter again 
and again, seven times, and your picture all 
the while went hand by hand. Now, she keeps 
it in her pocketbook. “If you can read by the 
letter,” she says, “then I can read by the photo- 
graph!” 


About this time more answers were 
coming back in response to that morn- 
ing’s lesson. The answers were varied yet 
always full of dignity, even from the 
young ones. 

Do you go to school on Saturday as well as 
on the week day? 


Tell me if all Americans act like some over 
here. I myself do not think so. 


I want to be a good doctor. ... I love my 
country very much. 


Will the story of Germany after the 
first World War repeat itself? We hope 
not; but hope is not enough, mere hope 
against such a tragedy. Hope must be 
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planted purposely in the soil of individu- 
al people. It must be germinated in all 
those who have turned by slow degrees 
against the Nazi faith as well as those 
who managed all this time to live from 
day to day, keeping sight of the truth 
while surrounded by a forest of lies. They 
will help their brothers cut a path out of 
the forest. Peace indeed takes practice as 
well as preachment. 

The air lift of coal and bread and de- 


hydrated soup manages to keep the Ger- 
man flesh alive. But man does not live by 
coal and bread alone. Our planes now fly 
back carrying featherweight envelopes, 
each one written in response to a listener 
to America’s Voice. On the return trip, 
these same planes carry back answers to 
Americans here. The letters written in 
reply to us no longer begin ‘Dear Un- 
known.” Thesalutation has been changed. 
It reads “Dear Friend!” 


Literature for the Community College 


WILLIAM RANSOM WOOD" 


Ar THIS early stage in the development 
of the “community college” idea, the 
matter of definition is not easy. ‘‘A two- 
year community-centered junior college 
extension of public school education”’ 
will serve, perhaps, until something 
better in descriptive terminology is de- 
vised. As more and more community col- 
leges are established throughout the land 
—and inevitably they must be estab- 
lished—the underlying significance of the 
idea will gradually emerge and its mani- 
festations take on many forms. There 
seems general agreement that the com- 
munity college represents the top level of 
secondary education and not the bottom 
level of higher education, if such a dis- 
tinction can be drawn. 

Even now it is perfectly clear that the 
new community college, when it comes of 
age, is not to be the typical junior college 
with which we are all familiar, yet un- 
doubtedly it will embrace some of the 
characteristics of the present-day junior 
college. For example, the program of 


Chairman, English department, Evanston 
Township High School and Community College. 


studies for the first two years of the 
standard four-year liberal arts college or 
university, historically the stock-in-trade 
of the junior colleges, will be retained, for 
a time at least, in its present form. This 
traditional curriculum, however, will be 
followed only by a small segment of the 
community college population, possibly 
by not more than 20-25 per cent of the 
students, all of whom, if improved guid- 
ance and counseling procedures prove 
effective, should be fully qualified aca- 
demically to complete a full four-year or 
senior college program and eagerly intent 
upon doing so. 

In no sense will the community college 
interfere with the prerogatives of the 
senior college. The group of students, cer- 
tainly not more than 25 per cent of the 
total enrolment, definitely four-year col- 
lege bound will be comprised almost en- 
tirely of those who, because of financial 
problems or for reasons of health, imma- 
turity, family situation, and the like, 
would not otherwise be able to begin col- 
lege work at all. They will come as sal- 
vage from the top scholastic bracket of 
high-school graduates. According to gov- 
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ernment statistics, only about one-half of 
all pupils in this highest academic group 
are now finding their way into college— 
and they definitely belong there for their 
own sake and for the nation’s. An ade- 
quate system of community colleges, 
then, would ultimately tend to increase 
enrolment prospects of the senior college, 
especially from that group of students 
now most eagerly sought by admissions 
counselors and directors. 

It is also perfectly clear that the new 
community college is not to be a trade 
school or specialized vocational institute. 
Basic instruction for the skilled trades 
will be offered, but here, too, it is antici- 
pated that only a relatively small portion 
of the student body, again not more than 
20-25 per cent, will be engaged primarily 
in such training. Technical and practical 
arts courses, to be sure, will tend to oc- 
cupy a larger portion of every student’s 
time as a part of general education. The 
practical and the theoretical, as well as 
the implications to be derived from both, 
must be woven stoutly into one common 
fabric from which the individual student 
may fashion a garment for living in to- 
day’s most complex and confusing world. 
In this increased emphasis upon the 
technical and the immediately practical, 
of course, lies a significant departure 
from the traditional pattern of college 
education in America. 

By self-definition the community col- 
lege will be public and not private. The 
term “junior college” quite likely will be- 
come the sole property of the two-year 
private institution, while existing public 
junior colleges, their present function ab- 
sorbed, will tend to disappear in name as 
their services in the public interest ex- 
pand. The people’s college will not be 
“junior” educationally! It will be par- 
tially but not wholly supported by public 
funds. (This we should like to discuss at 
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length when time and place are more 
appropriate.) 

A majority of the community college 
students, from 50 to 60 per cent at least, 
will be neither pre-professional nor pre- 
skilled trades people. They will come 
largely from the middle 50 per cent of all 
high-school graduates. Ultimately per- 
haps the community college might ex- 
tend its range to include “all American 
youth” as advocated by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, by 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association, and 
by many prominent educators today. In 
the beginning, however, it wouldseem wise 
for the community college to make its ini- 
tial forward thrust into the field indicated 
—the educationally neglected homeland 
of the middle 50 per cent of high-school 
graduates. 

Alarmists who fear that too many 
people may get too much education 
should simmer down at this point: Of the 
eligible age group in America, only about 
50 per cent ever reach the twelfth grade. 
Of those who graduate, not more than 20 
per cent ever enrol for any type of higher 
education. Of this relatively small num- 
ber who enrol as freshmen, 68 per cent 
never complete a four-year college course; 
50 per cent never finish the sophomore 
year; and 37 per cent drop out at or be- 
fore the end of the freshman year. The 
drop-outs, according to extensive surveys 
that have been made, are due primarily 
to academic failure, lack of finances, or 
poor health. Thus, it can be argued quite 
reasonably that the answer to the higher 
educational problems posed just by the 
upper academic quarter of high-school 
graduates has not been found as yet by 
existing colleges and universities. There 
is among college administrators a grow- 
ing concern over programs of instruction 
that evidently have not been effective in- 
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struments in the past. This is a hopeful 
sign for higher education. Certainly when 
two-thirds of the top quarter fail to reach 
the four-year goal, there is enormous 
wastage of human potential. 

It is proposed that the community col- 
lege design a program of general studies, 
with a practical emphasis, tailor-made 
for the middle 50 per cent of high-school 
graduates. Actually this is the most neg- 
lected group in American education, yet 
it constitutes one of the great stablizing 
forces of society, the very backbone of 
the typical community, the middle-class 
workers in business and in industry, in 
religious and in civic affairs. The educa- 
tional goal is not research or specialized 
skill but increased competence in civic 
and social activities, more intelligent par- 
enthood, and improved workmanship, all 
contributing to the development of more 
productive and effective individuals. 

Up to this point our generalized de- 
scription of the new community college 
and its students has mentioned only the 
day-school division of typical college-age 
youth. A numerically greater group of 
older persons will be enrolled in short 
courses of all types in the adult-educa- 
tion evening division, while potentially a 
still larger number may be reached in 
their homes through an extension divi- 
sion featuring correspondence courses in 
conjunction with radio and television. 

“What literature for the community 
college?” is, obviously, not one but many 
questions. In our introductory sketch we 
have listed only major divisions. Within 
each division are many subdivisions; 
some nameless, their possibilities not yet 
fully explored; others, not even con- 
ceived. Every part of the whole, how- 
ever, exists for a definite set of purposes, 
and those purposes comprise the major 
determining factor in the selection and 
presentation of literature for any par- 


ticular section of the student body. Ma- 
terials for the pre-professional student 
will be quite different from those selected 
for the radio-television-correspondence 
student. Within the pre-professional 
class will be further differentiation. The 
literary needs of the prospective teacher 
will vary somewhat, in degree at least, 
from those of the engineer-to-be. We 
have nothing new to offer for the pre- 
professionals, however; the colleges and 
universities can continue to wrestle with 
that one. Credit transfer limitations lead 
pre-professional community college stu- 
dents down deep-trodden, dusty path- 
ways. Most changes for this section in 
literature, as in all other aspects of its 
curricula, will for some time to come or- 
dinarily emanate from the senior college. 

Take away the pre-professional class, 
and the remainder of the community col- 
lege students will have at least one point 
in common: not one among them all will 
be concerned, even remotely, with the 
study of literature as an exercise in lin- 
guistics or as an apprenticeship in literary 
research scholarship. -Literary history, 
literary types, and literary styles will oc- 
cupy a very secondary and incidental spot 
in the total program. In the study of litera- 
ture the concern will be largely with the 
“what” and the “why” and very, very 
slightly with the ‘‘who,”’ the “when,” the 
“where,” and the “how.” 

What an opportunity for the creative 
teacher! Once more he is free to traffic in 
ideas, to deal in meat instead of skin and 
bones. He can bring together directly the 
student and the book; set the man and 
the idea face to face. He can spotlight the 
relationship to the lives of his students of 
the mental, the emotional, and the physi- 
cal experiences put forth in literature. By 
demonstrating the application of ideas to 
be found in books to practical everyday 
cases, he can actively assist his students 
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in making the essential decisions of life in 
a more intelligent and profitable manner 
than they might otherwise be able to do. 

Yet what an obligation for the teacher! 
At one stroke he is shorn of his armor and 
his shield. He is deprived of his crutch 
and his cane. In greeting the sunrise of a 
new day, he is definitely on a spot where 
he has to produce. There is no magic for- 
mula that he can apply, no chart that he 
can follow. He must dig and dig deeply 
and broadly into current as well as past 
literature, into his own experience, into 
the experiences of his students, and in an 
interest flame of his own creation trans- 
mute the ore he finds into durable metal 
that will serve the immediate and future 
needs of the students digging shoulder to 
shoulder with him. 

This sharing of experiences, actual as 
well as vicarious, is essential in any com- 
munity college literature class and sug- 
gests that the program in literature be 
closely linked with the program in crea- 
tive expression. Today everyone knows 
that the teaching of literature need not 
be entirely by eye. It can be done also by 
ear. Listening to radio dramatizations 
and to oral presentation of literary selec- 
tions are as legitimate a part of the study 
of literature as reading is. For that mat- 
ter all reading is not from the printed 
page. The motion picture, the stage play, 
and the television broadcast can be made 
to serve well the teacher and the student 
in the study of literature. So can the film 
strip, the slide, the pictorial map or 
graph. The point to be made is this: The 
elements of communication are most ef- 
fective when combined; listening and 
speaking , reading and writing, or any 
combination of two or more, are neces- 
sary if fullest understanding and enjoy- 
ment of literature are to obtain. 

To read literature is not enough. The 
reader must have an outlet, an oppor- 
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tunity to talk back, to react emotionally, 
in some cases perhaps even physically, if 
the reading (or listening) is to be as- 
similated, to become a part of him, posi- 
tively or negatively. The teacher who 
does all the talking ought to discover 
that in a short while he is also doing all 
the reading, and nobody is doing any 
listening. Students become more inter- 
ested in reading if there is a chance now 
and then to get an idea or two off their 
chests. This is the key to the continued 
success of the Great Books courses 
among the adult evening-school clientele. 

It is also a partial explanation, per- 
haps, why taverns across this broad land 
are filled every evening. Most people 
don’t go to the tavern to get drunk but to 
escape the boredom of being alone with 
themselves. They turn to the tavern in 
quest of informal companionship and 
talk free from tension. The tavern is a 
very real competitor of adult education in 
America. The people who stay home, who 
take part in few civic or social or political 
or educational or religious enterprises, 
probably have less of an emotional and 
intellectual outlet than the tavern fre- 
quenters. For neither group has reading 
been made meaningful enough to lead to 
participation in the varied aspects of 
community living. Some few read too 
much, finding in literature merely an 
escape from reality, a substitute for ac- 
tivity. They, too, genuinely need to share 
comment and to turn over ideas with 
others if their reading is to have per- 
manent value for them. 

In all divisions of the new community 
college the problem is not that students 
do not read. Rather it is what they read, 
their lack of definite purpose in reading, 
and their general need of guided discus- 
sional outlets. The middle 50 per cent of 
high-school graduates do read. They read 
far more than their fathers or their grand- 
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fathers read. Yet their reading is not par- 
ticularly fruitful. The newspaper, the 
magazine, and the contemporary book of 
fiction have their place in the reading 
menu for community college students. 
These should not, however, make up the 
entire bill of fare. Too many young men 
and young women complete high school 
with their reading level still in the comic- 
book stage. Although we deplore the 
comic book, it can be the carrier of idea- 
tional germ cells each one the center of 
an entire intellectual universe—if suc- 
cessfully directed toward a higher ex- 
pressional level. When adolescents or 
adults are at the comic-book stage, that 
undoubtedly is where we should start in 
attempting to improve their reading 
tastes. Begin with the comic book and its 
content if necessary. From there the 
teacher builds gradually, replacing the 
temporary and unsatisfactory founda- 
tion with more substantial brick andsteel. 

A quick checkup of students’ reading 
tastes and habits makes it perfectly clear 
that any study of literature in the com- 
munity college must begin with the con- 
temporary. The able teacher will find out 
first from his class the ideas that are im- 
portant to his students. Ultimately he 
should be able to lead those students to 
a meaningful consideration of the great 
ideas that comprise the cultural heritage 
of man. He cannot start with the great 
ideas unless by chance they coincide with 
the ideas that are currently important to 
his students. For any teacher to attempt 
to construct a course of instruction upon 
such an opportunistic base may be con- 
demned, yet there seems no better way 
open at the moment. 

The task of the community college 
teacher will be considerably greater than 
that of the typical university instructor. 
There will be no set pattern for him to 


follow, no list of “musts” to be read by 
all his students, no series of lecture notes 
to support him in hours of desperation, 
no guides, no “gouges.” By beginning 
with students at almost every conceiv- 
able point on exceptionally broad-gauged 
reading ability and interest scales, and 
with the ideas which students consider of 
immediate importance to them, the 
teacher must be at home in the whole 
field of world literature. He must have 
also an extensive and correlated back- 
ground in art, music, psychology, his- 
tory, science, and philosophy (practical 
business experience would also help) in 
order that he may have a thoroughly in- 
timate knowledge of the whole range of 
ideas and their interrelationships. He 
may follow the University of Chicago 
classification system as a convenient ref- 
erence or a classification system of his 
own devising, but he must know what 
the major ideas are and in what books 
they are presented in their various as- 
pects. He must know, too, where to find 
different levels of expression for the same 
concept. It could be argued that at some 
level every idea could be made under- 
standable and significant to any com- 
munity college student. The trick will be 
to find the right book or selection as a 
starter for each individual. That is a 
much more trying job, for example, than 
the careful dissection of a limited number 
of standard works of major writers only. 

Emphasis, of course, will be placed in 
the community college upon the total de- 
velopment of the individual student. 
Teachers, most of whom will remain in 
the classroom building all day long as 
they do in the high school and yet be free 
from many time-consuming secondary- 
school routines, will be available for con- 
sultation at the convenience of the stu- 
dent. The advantages of small classes, in- 
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dividualized instruction, and special at- 
tention should go far toward insuring 
desirable educational results. 

In this foreword to the teaching of lit- 
erature in the new community college an 
attempt has been made to define the 
community college in the light of the pur- 
poses for which it is being established, to 
designate the several divisions of the 
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prospective student body, and to sketch 
a few basic assumptions upon which the 
study of literature in the community col- 
lege ultimately may be developed. 
Throughout, specific course content, 
such as titles of books and names of au- 
thors, has been avoided. Such detail the 
creative classroom teacher will wish to 
evolve for himself. 


Filipinos Learn 1: heir English 


PAUL T. 


An AMERICAN woman in the Philippines 
who had guests for dinner said to her 
Filipino waiter, a high-school junior: 
“Put the pickles here on the plate, 
Ramon.” The boy stood a moment, per- 
plexed. Presently he asked, holding the 
pickle jar politely, ““Ma’am, shall I fut da 
fickles on da flate?” An f passes as legal 
tender for a p anywhere in the Philip- 
pines. 

English words with heavy accent are 
troublesome, too. One day an American 
superintendent and his Filipino assistant, 
visiting a barrio, or village school, 
watched the clever youngsters stand at 
the close of the day and sing, “Goodbye, 
dirty chair, goodbye, dirty chair,” and 
when they came to the last line, they re- 
peated “Goodbye, dirty chair.”” The su- 
perintendent frowned at his smiling as- 
sistant. “Heavens and earth, Santos, 
why are they singing about a dirty 
chair?”’ Santos replied, “Ah, sir, it is 
good. They are singing ‘goodbye, dear 
teach-air!’ 

An American teacher sent his house- 


* Moscow, Idaho. This article is based on three 
years’ experience teaching English and journalism 
in the Philippines. 
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boy to the éienda (‘‘store’’) to get a can 
of peaches. The boy’s face took on a 
blank look when he left, but he walked 
away slowly and came back saying, 
“Sair, dey have none.” 

“Oh, but they must have canned 
peaches,” said the teacher. “See—” he 
stepped over to his cupboard and pointed 
to the word on an empty can. 

“Ah!” said the boy. “Payocuees!” 

Filipinos, like most foreigners, have 
the most trouble with words which have 
one vowel following another. A Filipino 
teacher mentioned that she had many 
“coke-row-ocH-ees” in her kitchen. 
When she wrote the word, it turned out 
to be ‘“‘cockroaches.”’ 

Cat is “cot” in the Philippines and 
rat is “rot.” “Da cot run ahfter da 
rot’”’ would be the sound of the first-grade 
classic. Filipino school children pro- 
nounce probably “‘pro-BoB-ly”’ and accom- 
paniment “i-come-PAN-ny-ment.” Eng- 
lish teachers have spent long minutes 
drilling on the word inevitable and have 
heard it pronounced “in-e-vit-able” in 
the next recitation. 

When we were studying Silas Marner 
in a class of juniors, I asked them this 
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question: How did Molly feel when she 
took her little daughter in her arms and 
walked into the storm to find the child’s 
father? 

shoes, sair,”’ came from Elisa in 
the back seat. 

“What?” 

shoes.” 

I was scowling because I thought 
Elisa had shifted to the dialect. All reci- 
tations in my classes were to be in Eng- 
lish. Ang is the Tagalog word for “the.” 

“Write it on the board, Elisa, please.” 

And this is what she wrote in her 
pretty script: “Anxious.” 

Filipinos not only roll their r’s; they 
trill them in such a way that a Scottish 
burr in comparison would sound like 
sheared acorn. I had taught only a week 
of classes at Malolos, Bulacan, when one 
of my sophomores met me on the street. 

“G’d mor-r-r-ning,”’ he said. 

“What?” 

“Good mor-r-r-ning.”’ 

“Oh—good morning.” 

‘Where are you going, sair?” 

I felt like asking him what business it 
was of his, but I carefully explained that 
I was going to the post office to mail a 
letter. His question, I learned later, was 
only rhetorical like our “How do you 
do?” I had performed the American 
equivalent of telling him exactly how I 
did. The correct answer to the polite in- 
quiry of “Where are you going?” is 
“There, oh,” pooching out one’s lips as 
if to kiss a cow. 

When it is necessary to call to someone 
either in the schoolroom or across the 
playground, one never shouts. To do so 
would be rude and noisy. One simply 
lets out a double hiss like an irritated 
gander back on the farm. I have seen the 
rapid s-s-s, s-s-s, shot through the teeth, 
stop a Filipino in his tracks two hundred 
yards away. 
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After you have gained your Filipino 
friend’s attention, you motion him to 
come to you by an overhead swing of the 
arm, ending the stroke like an Australi- 
an crawl, which in America would mean 
“scram.” 

The Filipinos never use the past tense 
if they can avoid it. How many high- 
school freshmen have explained: “Sair, I 
go to the market yesterday in the rain. 
Dot’s why I am absent yesterday after- 
noon.” 

When a supervisor from Manila is 
visiting the school, one may hear the past 
tense. The director of education, on an 
inspection trip, heard a Filipino teacher 
ask a first-grader: “Juan, did you went 
to school yesterday?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said little Juan. “I 
went to school yesterday.” 

“Miss Maestra,” blurted out the direc- 
tor. “Let me ask him a question. Now, 
Juan, did you go to school yesterday?” 

The little man jumped to his feet, re- 
plying: “Yissair, I go to school yister- 
day.” 

The director laughed with the teacher 
and said, ‘‘Well, you teach him.” 

The Filipinos, like Americans, slaugh- 
ter prepositions. A high-school girl wrote 
her teacher: “Sir, if you will return to 
Bulacan High School next year, I will 
dance to you.” Once an ardent youth 
wrote his fair one: “I am with love in 
you.” 

The Malay languages have only a few 
prepositions, and most mistakes in Eng- 
lish can be traced to a word-for-word 
translation from the dialect. A student 
speaks English only in the classroom or 
when he doesn’t want his grandparents 
at home to understand or when he is 
making love to a girl from another prov- 
ince. Eighty-seven different dialects are 
spoken throughout the Islands, so it 
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hardly pays an American on temporary 
appointment to learn any one of them. 

And long-winded expressions! English 
is full of them. Stock phrases used to fill 
up space like “last but not least,” “‘on the 
one hand .. . while on the other hand,” 
“the world in general . . . and the Philip- 
pines in particular.” 

The English which Filipinos use in 
letters is sentimental, flowery, and ver- 
bose. Here is a letter found in a library 
book at Bacolod and copied word for 
word, with the punctuation as it was 
written: 


FLORA MY DEAREST UNTO THE LAST, 

Knowning by Manang Charing that you 
had visited me last Friday I seems to cry for 
we had not meet. You knew that my time begins 
with two o’clock so I usually start in our house 
at about 1:30 or else 1:oclock. 

Flora dear, I think you get angry for I prom- 
ised you that I’ll give a picture. I’m sorry for 
at this time I had not get any. There will be a 
time that I can give you. Do not be discourage 
for you are the dear and the dearest of all. 

Flora, how are you getting alone in your 
class? please tell me your marks, ha! I hope 
you will show up in your section. 

By the way when will be your visiting time 
to me? I long for you every time—not only 
last year but at present, and I think it will be 
forever. 

Flora I have heard that at present you have 
another sweetheart. Is that true my dearest? 
Tell me ha! As for me I have another one who 
is studying in Manila. Ha! Ha! 

Lastly recieve my heap of kisses to you and 
to Lansing dear. 

Eternally 
COLING 
Errors is under your consideration. 


Like all school children, the Filipino 
youngsters ask thoughtless questions. 
We had just finished discussing the 
celibacy of the Catholic clergy when one 
boy raised his hand and asked why the 
office of the pope was not hereditary. In 


an examination a student wrote that a 
posthumous story was one written after 
the death of the author. 

Roasting ears are called “corns’”’ and 
candy always “candies” if the bag con- 
tains more than one piece. Students 
write something like this in their 
themes: “On the picnic we roasted our 
corns in the fire and enjoyed candies in 
the end.” 

Suppose the teacher sees Sancho, a boy 
in the front row, without a pencil but 
wanting to take notes. 

“Have you no pencil, Sancho?” asks 
the teacher. 

“Yes, sair,”’ says Sancho. 

“Oh, you have a pencil then?” 

“No, sair.”’ 

“Well, do you, or do you not, have a 
pencil?” 

“Yes, sair, I have no pencil,” says 
Sancho. 

In certain ways the Filipinos have im- 
proved upon English expressions. What 
word in English-speaking countries can 
be used for unmarried women? We say 
“girls” or “old maids,” whichever fits the 
case; but how much more polite the 
Filipinos are to call unmarried women 
“ladies.” Of course, this left-handedly 
implies that married women are no long- 
er ladies, but no one in the Islands minds. 

And “like” becomes a glamorous word. 
When offering you ice cream at a dance, 
the waiter says, “Do you like?’”’ mean- 
ing “Do you want some?” You reply, 
“Yes, please, I like.”’ 

In spite of their pardonable mistakes 
and their fondness for high-sounding 
phrases, I found the Filipino boys and 
girls conscientious students, eager to 
learn, a joy to teach. They are more ar- 
tistic than Americans, more sincere, and 
more polite. 
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Recording and Playback Machines: Their 
Function in the English Classroom’ 


JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN? 


Faces of students intently listening to 
their own voices recorded and played 
back might well provide rich material for 
the candid cameraman or for the student 
of psychology. Few classroom experiences 
carry such acute impact; none has a more 
keen personal motivation. The student 
hears his voice come back at him with a 
“certain alienated majesty,” removed, as 
it were, from himself and yet of himself. 
The recording fascinates him in much the 
same way that the motion picture at- 
tracts the actor; it appeals to that in all 
of us which made the legendary Goth- 
amite long to attend his own funeral. Call 
it “auditory narcissism” if you wish, but 
a recording evokes a strikingly high and 
almost unbelievably sustained level and 
span of attention for all students; it acts 
as a tonic for the weak and builds the in- 
terest and eagerness of the strong. I have 
used recording on a term-long basis in a 
radio workshop class, and I have found 
that the experience of recording is as ex- 
citing and inspiring to the youngsters at 


«This paper was prepared at the request of 
Max J. Herzberg, director of Production of Oral and 
Visual Materials, who had received several sug- 
gestions from chairmen of Council committees that 
teachers needed assistance in this new field. It was 
delivered in preliminary form at the sectional meet- 
ing in Chicago on audiovisual materials, Novem- 
ber 26, 1948. This article, in whole or in part, should 
not be reproduced except by permission of the 
secretary of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

2 Chairman of the English department, East Side 
High School, Newark, N.J. 


the end of the semester as it was at the 
beginning. 

Recording as a classroom technique is 
unique in that it provides its own moti- 
vation. The novelty of the experience is 
attractive enough by itself to gain full 
student participation, and that novelty 
never seems to wear off. It is difficult to 
say whether the students’ interest is 
maintained by mere innovation or by 
egotism; the fact remains that it is main- 
tained. The teacher is helped in this by 
the national acclimatization to the radio 
as part of our culture. These voices com- 
ing through the loudspeaker attain dig- 
nity because the class’s ears and minds 
are radio-conditioned. They have learned 
to listen to the amplified and metallic 
electronic voice, be it that of a disk 
jockey, an announcer, an actor, a politi- 
cian, or a classmate. It is no wonder that 
they are so thrilled when their own voices 
ring out through the loudspeaker. 

The fact that the recorder’s novelty 
and ego-appeal by themselves provide 
motivation for lessons in which the ma- 
chine is used does not eliminate or pre- 
clude the need for further and more valid 
motivation at such times. In fact, the 
student’s attitude toward the use of the 
machine becomes less one of curiosity 
and more one of respect if he understands 
the validity of its application to the class- 
room teaching problems. These applica- 
tions can and should be made clear where 
the work is being introduced. 
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RECORDING AND PLAYBACK MACHINES 


CLASS ACTIVITIES WITH THE 
SOUND RECORDER 


1. The most common use of the sound 
recorder is in the field of speech analysis 
and correction. Of course, speech aberra- 
tions of a clinical nature, such as lisping 
or stammering, are best dealt with by 
trained correctionists and in privacy. 
The speech faults that the recorder picks 
up with merciless accuracy for classroom 
correction are deficiencies in (a) diction, 
(b) voice, and (c) speech pattern. 

An excellent introduction to the cor- 
rection of flaws in these categories is pro- 
vided by the candid microphone, a tech- 
nique to which the magnetic recorder is 
best adapted. The machine is set up and 
started without any warning to the class; 
in this first trial, they will not realize 
that their words are being set down. The 
playback of this unprepared material will 
elicit many exclamations of surprise and 
amused delight, especially if a few glaring 
examples are recorded and _ tactfully 
pointed out. 

Thereafter, the speech work recorded 
may be prepared, but it should not be 
read or committed to memory. The acid 
test is based on extemporaneous effort, 
and the more nearly impromptu it is, the 
more sharply such faults in diction as 
mispronunciation or slovenly enuncia- 
tion and articulation show up. The th 
fault and the closed mg come out espe- 
cially clear! The student’s ears have been 
conditioned to the meticulous crispness 
of the radio announcer’s speech, and, 
with this standard to go by, most high- 
school speech measures up poorly. So it 
is that, in analyzing voice, the radio 
standards of the rich, easy tone, the 
metallic timbre, and the steady pace help 
in correcting students who are shrill, 
harsh, and headlong in speaking. The 
same goes for faulty speech pattern, 
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whether it be foreign, hesitant, monoto- 
nous, or staccato; the radio standard, 
whether you approve of it or not, pro- 
vides a stable criterion. However, do not 
depend on the standard to do your work 
for you; analysis and suggestion for im- 
provement are still your job. The radio 
standard only helps. 

I would be unfair if I were to leave the 
approach to this phase altogether on the 
negative side. When one encounters 
speech that is clear, pleasant, and well 
modulated, the recorder displays these 
qualities with equal accuracy, and the 
speaker is often charmed (as is his 
teacher) with what he hears. 

2. To leave the student alone after his 
speech has been analyzed is to leave the 
job half-done. True, the English curric- 
ulum is a crowded one, and in schools 
with speech classes the job may well be 
left to the specialized class; but speech 
improvement is basically the job of all 
English teachers, and we should be con- 
cerned with it at all times. Further, these 
speech assignments unearth many errors 
in usage that are properly within the 
province of the English class. 

Our accomplishment can be checked 
by means of the recorder. If a student 
records at the beginning of a term and 
again at the end (at the least), a com- 
parison of these efforts is tangible proof 
of progress or lack of it. If disks are used, 
the evidence is all there; if erasable tape 
or wire is used, an analytical report can 
be kept as a reminder check for the later 
trial recordings. The results may not al- 
ways be encouraging, but in some cases 
you are certain to be gratified. In any 
case, you tried. 

3. A reasonable facsimile of the im- 
promptu-speech situation can be con- 
structed by recording simulated unpre- 
pared business and social conversation in 
the classroom. The teacher or some 
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poised student can take the active role, 
being prepared to carry the talk to the 
recorder. The setup can be that of a per- 
sonal conversation; a business conversa- 
tion; a telephone conversation; a col- 
loquy between a receptionist and a visi- 
tor; or an interview for a job or with a 
reporter. Here the study is based not 
only on the person’s speech but also on 
the whole art of effective and sensible 
conversation, which can be discussed and 
analyzed as a means to social and busi- 
ness success or as a measure of personal- 
ity. The assignment is not an easy one 
for a high-school student; neither is a 
real job interview with a prospective 
employer. 

This assignment is not an abstract one. 
The oral examination and interview are 
coming into more common use by person- 
nel managers and by civil service ex- 
aminers as a basis for judgment, and the 
students should be prepared and trained 
to meet such situations. 

4. Should the teacher wish to spread 
his speech analysis to more students than 
such conversational exercises will per- 
mit, the panel or forum type of discus- 
sion can be prepared. Here, once the pre- 
pared speeches have been delivered (and 
they can be cut short), the questions and 
answers from the floor and platform have 
a genuine spontaneity. If the subject is 
well chosen, feelings and opinions run 
strongly enough to elicit truly extem- 
poraneous speech. In this sort of pro- 
gram, the give-and-take nature of the 
talk will cause many students to lower 
their guards, especially the one against 
incorrect usage. 

In this type of program the student 
should be informed that the mike is alive 
and that the machine is going. They 
should always be careful of their speech, 
and being careful for the recorder’s sake 
is good training; let us hope that it car- 
ries over. 


5. Work in dramatics or radio work- 
shop is helped immeasurably by a re- 
corder. The student can be his own au- 
dience, and he is able to listen to his own 
performance from a properly removed 
standpoint. The lack of inflection, bad 
timing, the correct nuance of expression, 
the proper quality of voice, no longer 
need be referred to from memory; they 
are indelibly set down and can be re- 
peated often and then be thought upon. 

It is amazing how much more spar- 
kling monologues and dialogues become 
when recorded: the scripts cannot be 
seen, and the full attention of the au- 
dience is on the spoken word. If the en- 
terprising performers choose to insert 
some sound effects, so much the better. 

There is also economy of time for the 
classroom teacher who is assisted by stu- 
dent directors, for one group can record 
its work while the teacher is occupied 
with another company; and, when the 
teacher is able to get the recording, the 
performance is readily available for ap- 
proval and suggestion. This sort of setup 
may call for canny scheduling, but it is 
worth the trouble and can be done. 

6. The recorder may also be used for 
improving oral reading skill. Reading 
aloud with modulation and timing that 
help to carry the meaning of prose is an 
art that all too many high-school stu- 
dents have yet to learn. The corrective 
technique here is bound in with remedial 
reading techniques, but the auditory as- 
sistance of the recorder is definitely 
valuable and sound. 

However, it is in the advanced field of 


interpretive reading that the recorder is. 


of even greater help, especially in illus- 
trating to students the value of slackened 
pace, the considered pause, and the hold- 
ing of sounds in building an effective and 
impressive reading style. This holds true 
not only for poetry but for oratory and 
fine prose as well. Such reading and 
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speaking is largely auditory in aim, and 
the vocal skill for it can best be developed 
by auditory training. Such work can be 
further measured by comparison with 
recorded readings by professionals or 
successful practitioners. 

7. In our listening world the recorder 
also has its place as a means of training 
students to listen for understanding. 
Whereas the written page can be re-read, 
the fleeting word must be grasped as it 
goes. ‘Phe recorder can help greatly here. 
Student expositions can be tested for 
comprehensibility by being read to the 
class through the recorder, removing the 
distraction of the corporeal personality 
of the reader and his paper. A more criti- 
cal test of reading skill is the repetition of 
a series of, say, twelve two-minute talks 
by students, all on a single theme (such 
as “Are Our Students Snobs?”’). The re- 
corded program is played back, and no 
notes are taken. The class is then asked 
to write out a summary of the principal 
ideas and arguments expressed by the 
speaker, pro and con. The results in ac- 
tual cases were gratifyingly accurate and 
showed good judgment. 

As a stunt in composition work, one 
can use the “Mr. Hush” technique by 
having members of the class leave the 
room or come after school to record short 
epigrammatic self-descriptions; the class 
can usually guess the subject by his voice 
and identifying statement, but it’s sur- 
prising how even blasé seniors get quite 
excited about it all. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES WITH THE PLAYBACK 


This section necessarily includes cer- 
tain uses of the recorder, as you will see, 
but the principal function to be described 
below is the reproduction of speech, 
reading, dramatics, and song. The ma- 
chine for use in this work is the playback 
(or as some will call it, the phonograph). 
All recorders are also playbacks in the 


full sense of the term, but in this section I 
shall deal with their use in playing back 
material not recorded in or by the class. 

1. The dual-speed disk playback is es- 
pecially valuable in bringing radio pro- 
grams to the classroom. Since the timing 
problem makes the presentation of cer- 
tain broadcasts impossible (even on a 
school system’s radio station), the teacher 
often arranges to have a disk transcrip- 
tion sent on loan to be played for his class 
on the school playback. 

But because this procedure is marked 
by delays, red tape, charges, and time 
limits on returns, it is often avoided. A 
more expedient method is that of record- 
ing the program (or the transcription) on 
the recorder and then playing it back 
when needed. This way of bringing radio 
to class is cheap and convenient, and 
most recorders are engineered so that 
they can take a program off the air or 
from a record with equal facility. In fact, 
there is even an alarm-clock device that 
will turn the radio and the recorder on 
and off at set times, so that an evening 
program can be automatically recorded 
in school. 

Using the recorder as a radio program 
playback enables the school to record 
and retain permanently any program in 
which the members of the school have 
participated or in which the school itself 
has been featured. In fact, the school can 
build an inexpensive library of recorded 
radio plays for classroom use; these plays 
are well done, are often standard works, 
and employ well-known stage and screen 
personalities whose presence enhances 
the production in the eyes of the stu- 
dents. These recordings are perfectly 
ethical so long as they are not sold or 
used for commercial purposes. 

2. The playback is an absolute neces- 
sity for certain musical phases of the 
English work. Shakespeare’s and Burns’s 
songs, for example, take on added depth 
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and beauty when sung by competent 
artists. Though folk songs are best sung 
by the teacher and the class, highly satis- 
factory records are available for those 
who lack musicianship or nerve; in any 
event, the class can sing the songs along 
with the playback music. Even in the 
creation of mood or stimulation of the 
imagination in creative writing work, the 
playback can furnish music that will 
contribute to the effectiveness of the les- 
son by reproducing the magic of “The 
Clouds” or ‘““The Swan of Tuonela.”’ 

3. The playback enriches the literature 
in the course of study in yet another way. 
It brings to the classroom such excellent 
teaching aids as the many fine records 
sponsored by the NCTE. These record- 
ings, made by poets or by men of out- 
standing interpretive ability, are a major 
classroom aid in promoting understand- 
ing and appreciation of great literature. 
Even the commercial companies have a 
number of such recordings to offer. The 
best of these are magnificent readings of 
certain of Shakespeare’s plays, some of 
them nearly complete. In connection 
with these last, the recorder can be used 
to contrast student reading with that of 
the professionals (not always to the 
actors’ advantage). 

The recorder can be used in this phase 
of teaching-enrichment by recording an 
interpretive reading by a member of the 
faculty who is especially trained or gifted 
in this art; a reading by a member of the 
local community would also serve as a 
stimulating classroom aid. I am certain 
that a recording of Burns’s poetry well 
read by a Scot would add to the poems a 
linguistic melody that we who lack burrs 
on our tongues are unable to give them. 

4. The recorder can fill in for the play- 
back by transcribing some record that is 
long out of press. This is a fairly rare, yet 
most valid, use for the recorder. 


5. Finally, students of critical listening 
and thinking may study in class the re- 
corded radio utterances of certain adver- 
tisers, politicians, commentators, panel 
members, news analysts, and convention 
speakers. When such statements are 
played back to the class, the analysis, 
criticism, refutation, classification, or 
summary is done without reference to 
any but the auditory memory. This sort 
of citizenship training is certainly part of 
our English work; for, if the student is 
unable to listen and think analytically, 
he can neither read nor write to the full- 
est extent of his ability. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE 
OF EQUIPMENT 


I have found in the course of my ex- 
perience and that of my colleagues that 
much more effective work can be done 
with these machines if the equipment to 
be used is properly handled and the stu- 
dents are properly oriented. Mechanical 
failures and inept operation not only 
make both the teacher and the class im- 
patient with these audio devices, but the 
waste of time and the low quality of the 
results destroy much of the spontaneity 
and the sheer pleasure that derive from 
the use of these machines. I would sug- 
gest the following measures: 

1. Organize a student staff to operate 
the equipment. Keep it under lock and 
key if you wish; but, when it is in use, 
you should be free of the mechanics of 
operation in order to pay attention to the 
class, especially in playback of recorded 
student work. 

Train your staff to do the basic and 
elementary jobs with the machine. For- 
bid tinkering or experimentation. Teach 
them a certain numbered series of steps: 
“One, plug in the power. Two, turn the 
switch to On,” and so on. Place on or in 
the machine a series of simplified instruc- 
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tions, clearly printed and accompanied 
by a diagram. Most of these machines 
are really very simple to operate. 

2. Before starting to use the machines 
in class, check to make sure that they are 
in operating condition. A machine that 
won't work can make you look very silly. 
Make sure in advance that the needle is 
firmly fixed in the cartridge, that the 
machine is threaded properly, that the 
proper plugs are inserted. 

3. Have supplies handy. Make sure 
that you have enough recording disks, 
needles, tape, wire, or (in the case of 
tape) mending tape and a pair of scissors. 
If parts like the magnetic faces need oc- 
casional cleaning to insure correct opera- 
tion, have fluid and swabs ready at hand. 
If you have no chip-chaser for your disks, 
get a brush and keep it with the machine. 

4. Don’t record for a full class period. 
Break the activity up and get variety. 
What’s more, the students who have 
recorded are aching to hear their voices 
over the loudspeaker. 

5. Try to find a place outside the class- 
room in which to do some of your record- 
ing; if a vacant room is available near by, 
make use of it. Hearing a recording for 
the first time rather than as a repetition 
of a live talk, especially in forensic as- 
signments, keeps the experience fresh. 
Such a removed recording space is also a 
great help in cases of shyness. I realize 
that most schools are badly short of room 
space; remember that a closet will do as a 
recording studio, and it usually has the 
added virtues of privacy and less sound 
interference. 

6. Keep notes so that you can com- 
ment both before and after a playback of 
student recording. This procedure sharp- 
ens awareness of important points and 
speech characteristics. 

The techniques and devices discussed 
above hardly define the entire scope of 


the recorder and playback possibilities in 
the classroom. However, these are meth- 
ods and ideas that have been successfully 
practiced in the classroom, and it is to be 
hoped that teachers will adapt them to 
their own needs and, in addition, invent 
new approaches of their own. 

If your school has a recorder or play- 
back, you will be wise to use it fully; for 
it has many effective applications and 
your ingenuity can figure out others that 
will suit your style of teaching and re- 
ward you for your efforts. If your school 
does not have these machines, try to 
get both; for they are unquestionably 
among the most helpful and vitalizing 
teaching aids available. One good demon- 
stration will convince you, and—what is 
also important—it will convince your 
school principal that the cost of the 
machinesis a justifiable expenditure when 
one considers the stimulating and prac- 
tical returns. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED 
WHEN BUYING 


1. Availability, cost, and speed of service; 
duration and extent of warranty. 

2. Price: compared with other machines; 
school discount; inclusion of micro- 
phone, earphone, radio input and other 
attachments, and facilities at base price. 

3. Portability and compactness; if an ex- 
tension speaker is included, does it 
match the amplifier, and does it make 
the unit difficult to handle? 

4. Ruggedness. 

5. Simplicity of operation. 

6. Foolproofing: designed to prevent acci- 
dental erasures, shock, or breakage. 

7. Has it a built-in radio; if not, can one 
be easily connected? 

8. If there is a phonograph, are the motor 
and pickup sturdy and modern in de- 
sign? 

g. Ease of maintenance operations, such as 
oiling, cleaning, and adjustment; ease 
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Io. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


I. 


of replacement of belts, wheels, fuse, 

and tubes. 

Cost of supplies, permanent recordings 

(should you want to make them), and 

replacements. 

Size and baffling of speaker and fidelity 

of the amplifier system. 

Listen to many different units in 
order to get used to good sound repro- 
duction. Use as a basis of comparison a 
large, expensive, and well-engineered 
radio or phonograph. 

Versatility: may it be used as a public 

address system, a radio, a phonograph, 

and a recorder? 

In buying a playback, be sure that it 

can play 16-inch records and that it has 

two speeds. 

If you are getting a magnetic recorder, 

keep the following three points in mind: 

a) Is it capstan-driven to maintain 
even speed throughout? 

b) Has it a fast forward and a fast re- 
wind speed for quick location of de- 
sired portions ofa reel? 

c) Is there a mechanical counter or an 
index device installed or available, 
to help locate certain parts without 
undue search? 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF DISK, TAPE, AND 
WIRE RECORDERS 


Advantages 
A. Disk 
1. Records are universal and can be 
taken home by students for 
study or permanent possession. 
2. Quick, convenient, and accurate 
spotting of given part of a whole 
unit or recording. 
3. Quick and convenient replay. 
4. Disks have the widest frequency 
range for high fidelity. 
5. At 339 it gives long play. 
6. 333 records involve little storage 
space. 
B. Tape and Wire 
1. Long uninterrupted record (30 
minutes to 4 hours). 
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2. Easy operation, maintenance, 

and adjustment. 

3. Long durability of the recording 
medium under ordinary storage 
conditions. 

. May be replayed 1,000 times. 

. Erasable: 

a) Cheap because of possibility 
of frequent re-use. 

b) Can be edited by erasure. 

c) Can be entirely erased if un- 
satisfactory. 

6. Can be edited and put together 
again as a single unit. 

7. Highly compact. 

8. Operates in many positions, 
while in motion, or in any cli- 
mate. 

g. Extensive studies are being made 
in magnetic recording, so that 
further development may be ex- 
pected. 

10. Reels use very little storage 
space. 

C. Tape 

Since most tape recorders are cap- 
stan-driven in order to maintain even 
speed of recording throughout, tape 
can be edited and put together with- 
out regard to position on the reel. 

D. Wire 

1. Most easily spliced. 

2. Uses least storage space. 

3. Wire recording units are more 
compact than either tape or disk. 


n> 


Il. Disadvantages 


A. Disk 

1. Most disk recordings require a 
complex set of operations in 
cutting, with careful adjust- 
ment of needle, head, and shav- 
ings. (This is not true of the 
Soundscriber, for example, whose 
cutting action is almost entirely 
automatic and foolproof.) 

2. Requires needle replacement. 

3. Surface noise and needle chatter 
are difficult to eliminate. 

4. The most common speed, 78 
r.p.m., provides only 4 minutes 


re 
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of playing time on a 12-inch 


disk. 


. Though certain types of records 


are very cheap, most records for 
high-fidelity recordings are ex- 
pensive. 


. Shellac records dry out; certain 


steel-base records warp in stor- 
age; excellent cutting results 
cannot be assured unless disks 
are flat and in good condition. 


. Instantaneous recordings may 


not be played more than twenty- 
five times, or even less, without 
evidence of bad wear. 


. Records cannot be edited except 


on a recut; a record if spoiled is 
a total loss. 


. Records are susceptible of dam- 


age from careless handling or 
droppage. 

Equipment for cutting 16-inch 
transcriptions is bulky, heavy, 
and complex, although the re- 
sults obtained are usually excel- 
lent. 


B. Tape and Wire 


1. A permanent record on tape or 


wire often costs more than the 
same amount of time on 33} 
disks. Tape and wire are far 
more expensive and time-con- 
suming to duplicate. 


. Many are small units and, as 


such, lack high fidelity. 


. Students cannot take home mag- 


netic recordings for self-criti- 
cism. Even if they have ma- 
chines at home, tape and wire 
are not interchangeable on ma- 
chines of other makes because 
there is no universality of record- 
ing speed. 


. It is exceedingly difficult to 


spot a given place on a reel, and 
it is often a time-consuming and 
difficult process to get to it. 


. Magnetic heads wear out or 


need adjustment, either of which 
is expensive. 


6. Magnetic recordings lose quality 


as time passes; remember all 
magnets do not retain full power 
as time lapses. 


. Erasure is bothersome: acci- 


dental erasure can be trouble- 
some or even catastrophic; on 
the other hand, if the eraser 
head is weak, out of order, or 
even dirty, erasure is not com- 
plete, and a double recording is 
totally useless. 


. Mechanical imperfections or dif- 


ficulties have been known to 
cause instability in pitch of 
music or sustained voice passage. 


C. Tape 
1. Great care must be taken in 


threading, lest the snap-up of 
slack or a loose loop cause a 
break. 


. Splicing requires some time and 


care. 


. The tape is made of wood-pulp 


paper and is no more durable 
than such paper of high quality 
would be if kept in storage. It 
certainly would not last forever. 


D. Wire 


I. 


Splices are not durable: the wire 
is too hard, and the knots 
eventually snap or crack. 


. Long rewind time (several min- 


utes). 


. Since the wire is uninsulated, the 


magnetic interaction of strands 
reeled tightly together causes 
them to record on each other, re- 
sulting in “cross talk.” Tape has 
an insulated layer of paper be- 
tween the magnetic surfaces. 


. Wire is more likely than tape to 


snag or snarl; and, once it does, 
it presents a great problem. 


. Except for certain well-engi- 


neered wire recorders, the lack of 
capstan-driven mechanism to 
insure even speed throughout 
the reel results in faster record- 
ing speeds at the end than at the 
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beginning, which means that 
splicing of the latter part of a 
program more closely to the be- 
ginning will result in distortion 
of sound and pitch. 

6. The wire, should it snarl, may 
later present a different surface 
to the magnetic playing head 
from the one on which the 
recording was made. 


A NONTECHNICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Audio Record—A bimonthly publication 
of Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Sent to teach- 
ers free of charge. 

2. Consumers Union Reports, April, 1947, 
pp. 98 ff. Magnetic recording. February, 
1949, pp. 68-72. Ratings of nine mag- 
netic recorders. 

3. How To Make Good Recordings. Audio 
Devices, Inc. (for address, see above). 
$2.00. Very good, especially for disk 
recording. 

4. Saturday Review of Literature, February 
28, 1948; March 20, 1948. 

5. Scholastic (Teachers ed.), March, 1948; 
January, 1949, pp. 13T ff. 

6. School Sound Recording and Playback 
Equipment: Basic Standards. Radio Man- 


ufacturers Assoc., 1317 F. St., N.W., 


Washington 25, D.C. Sent on request, 
this is a superlative introductory bro- 
chure. I would suggest that you request 
the same association’s brochures on 
School Sound Systems and Classroom 
Radio Receivers. 

7. SHANEY, A. C. The Magnetic Recorder and 
99 Ways To Use It. Published by Ampli- 
fier Corp. of America, 396-98 Broadway, 
New York 13, N.Y. 


A LISTING OF AVAILABLE 
MACHINES 


Prices, as given, are list; prices in paren- 
thesis are the lowest offered. The addresses 
given are those to which inquiries may be 
put. 
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RECORDERS 


The following machines are all recorders; 
however, some of them have added features, 
which are remarked upon after each entry. 
Naturally, the more expensive machines 
embody refinements that make for con- 
venience, foolproof operation, and higher 
fidelity; to what extent you are willing to 
pay for such added features depends upon 
your budget and your school’s requirements. 


A. DISK RECORDERS 
CONCORD-LAFAYETTE COMBINA- 
TION, (35R 22576), $99.95. 
Lafayette-Concord Radio, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York 13, N.Y. 
Has radio and phonograph; dual speed 
(78 and 333 r.p.m.). Portable. 


FAIRCHILD RECORDER (no price quot- 
ed). 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Co., 
88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

Overhead geared cutter. Precision-built 
machine. Not portable. 

FEDERAL “LITTLE PRO” (prices on 
request). 

Federal Recorder Co., 630 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Overhead geared cutter. Portable. 


LAFAYETTE-CONCORD (35N 22575), 
$78.92. 
Lafayette-Concord Radio, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York 13, N.Y. 
Two-speed; may be used as a playback. 
Portable. 
MASCO DISC RECORDER, $87.92 (with- 
out microphone). 
Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Il. 
Two-speed; may be used as a playback. 
Portable. 
MEISSNER RADIO-PHONO RECORD- 
ER, $174.50 ($111.00). 
Allied Radio (see above). 
Dual speed; may be used as a playback; 
may also be used as public address system; 
built-in radio. Portable. 
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PRESTO, Model K, $348.00; Model Y, 
$741.00. 
Presto Recording Corp., 242 W. 55th St., 
New York 109, N.Y. 
Two-speed recorders (up to 16 inches); 
may be used as public address system; pre- 
cision-built. Portable but bulky. 


RECORDIOS and the RECORDETTE, 
6A20, $149.50; 6B20, $149.50; Record- 
ette, $89.95 ($60.00). 

Wilcox-Gay Corp., Charlotte, Mich. 
6A20—two-speed; may be used as a play- 

back. 6Bz0—single speed; built-in radio; 

may be used as a playback. Recordette— 
built-in radio; may be used as a playback. 

All portable. 


REK-O-CUT, $295.00 (price quoted in La- 
fayette catalogue). 

Rek-o-cut Co., 38-01 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 
Precision-built; overhead geared cutter. 

Portable. 


SOUNDSCRIBER, $330.00 (school price, 
tax-exempt). 
Soundscriber Corp., New Haven, Conn. 
333 only; fine line cut: 200 to the inch. 
Records are cheap to make, can be renewed 
by processing but cannot be played on a 
home phonograph (possibly on a Columbia 
Long Play record player). Machine is simple 
to operate and almost foolproof. Excellent 
for spotting of particular sections. Easily 
portable. 


SPEAK-O-PHONE, $112.50. 
Speak-o-phone Recording and Equipment 
Co., 23 W. 6oth St., New York, N.Y. 

Dual speed, headphone monitoring of 
sound as it is recorded; dial volume indi- 
cator, records from microphone and phono- 
graph simultaneously, if you wish; speaker 
well baffled for good sound. Public address 
system. Easily portable. Seems a very good 
value. 


ULTRATONE, $129.95. 
Lafayette-Concord Radio (see above). 


Portable. Complete radio, phonograph, 
and public address. 


B. TAPE RECORDERS? 


MAGNESONIC, $199.50. 

Sound Recorder and Reproducer Corp., 
5501 Wayne Ave., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 

Portable. 


MAGNETAPE; TWIN TRAX (for 4 hours 
of recording), $239.00; $285.00 
Amplifier Corp. of America, 396-98 Broad- 

way, New York 13, N.Y. 

This company has a remarkable catalogue 
of ingenious accessories and equipment to 
fit their machines. These devices extend the 
utility of the machine. Portable. Twin Trax 
is economical in that it records on half the 
width of the tape; hence one roll of tape will 
record for double time. 


RECORDIO TAPE, 8T11, $219.00. 
Wilcox-Gay Co., Charlotte, Mich. 

With some modifications, uses a Brush 
unit. Controls well placed. Simple to use. 
Speaker at side. 


SOUNDMIRROR, $229.50; _ portable, 
$367.50. 

Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Very well engineered; good fidelity. The 

table model is clumsy to carry. 


C. WIRE RECORDERS 


AIR KING, $139.50. 
Air King Products Co., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
Uses the Crescent unit. (The Crescent 
unit is a recording mechanism used by many 
firms. The difference between models lies in 
the elaborateness of the amplifying system 
behind it.) This means that it is a phono- 
graph and wire recorder and can record 
from records to wire also. Portable. 
ASTRASONIC, $149.50. 
Lafayette-Concord Radio (see above). 
Portable and complete. Uses Crescent 
unit. Has built-in radio and a position cal- 


3 Lafayette-Concord has just released a twin- 
track at $127.50 (35G 22612). 
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culator meter which should be useful in 

spotting particular passages. 

CONCORD (35N22526), $109.50. 

Lafayette-Concord Radio (see above). 
Easily portable. Uses a Crescent unit. 

Very much like the Air King. 


LAFAYETTE CONCORD PORTABLE 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER, 
$159.50. 

Lafayette-Concord Radio (see above). 
Versatile and portable. Can be used as an 

amplifier or as a public address system. Will 

not play phonograph records, though it will 
permit the attachment of a record player. 

Uses a Webster-Chicago wire unit. 


LEARECORDER, $595.00 complete. 
Lear, Inc., 110 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand 

Rapids 2, Mich. 

Bulky but portable. Uses a Crescent 
unit with modifications. Precision built. 
Complete radio, phonograph, and public 
address system included. Unique push- 
button control, position calculator, monitor 
of sound as it is recorded, recording sound 
level dial, and high-speed rewind and skip. 


MAGNETONE, $795.00. 
Brush Development Co. (see address above). 
Portable but heavy. Has constant speed 
recording. Can record for 3 hours without a 
break. Uses brass wire. Very fast forward 
and rewind speed. Has footage indicator 
for position calculation and a monitor 
speaker. 
PEIRCE WIRE RECORDER, $424.00. 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 1o1r0 Hearst Square, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Portable. Has many accessories for con- 
venience and use as a dictating machine. 


POLYPHONIC SOUND (PS179), $210.00 
(school price). 
Electronic Sound Engineering Co., 4344-46 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Uses a Webster-Chicago unit. Dial re- 
cording sound level meter. Factory figures 
would indicate high fidelity. 


RCA WIRE RECORDER, $195.00 
($130.00). 


Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 
Very easily transported; light and com- 
pact. Wire cartridge reduces possibility of 
snarling; has built-in meter for spotting. 
Sensitive. Very simple to operate. 


SILVERTONE, portable, $99.00; consoles, 
$150.00 up. 
Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Uses a Crescent unit. The portable is 
very compact. Consoles will probably give 
higher fidelity and have greater versatility. 


WARD’S, $99.00. 
Montgomery Ward, Baltimore, Md. 
Easily portable. Uses a Crescent unit. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO, $149.50. 
Easily portable. Simple to operate. Com- 
pact. 


WIRECORDER (PA), $89.50 (without 
amplifier). 
Wirecorder Corp., 7055 Intervale Ave., 

Detroit 4, Mich. 

Easily portable. Though the company 
makes a matching amplifier, the unit can be 
used with a conventional public address am- 
plifier. Has good time scale and constant- 
speed drive, which facilitates splicing of 
various parts. 


WIREMASTER, $295.50 (without micro- 
phone). 
Precision Audio Products, Inc., 1133 Broad- 

way, New York 10, N.Y. 

Large but portable. Uses a Crescent unit 
with elaborate push-pull circuit for high 
fidelity and wide frequency range. Built-in 
radio. Bass and treble boosts for tone con- 
trol. Elaborate control setup. Very versa- 
tile. 


WIREWAY, $149.50 ($109.82). 
Wire Recording Corp. of America, 76 

Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 

Easily portable. Uses Crescent unit. Can 
be used as a public address system. Has a 
unique built-in broadcast setup, so that the 
recordings may be received on any large 
radio located in the same room, thereby 
taking advantage of a larger and better 
amplifying system. 
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PLAYBACKS 


The classroom record playback should 
have two speeds: 78 r.p.m. and 334 r.p.m.; 
long, new-type playing arm for 16-inch 
transcriptions; a large, well-baffled ex- 
tension speaker; a well-constructed amplify- 
ing circuit; and, if desired, a microphone 
connection for public address use. Try the 
following sources for information on such 
playbacks (or, as sometimes called, “‘trans- 
scription players’’): 

BOGEN MODEL HT16, $145.00 ($86.00). 
(Slightly higher for the model with a 
microphone connection.) 

David Bogen Sound Systems, 633 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

Good value; fine tone. 


MASCO ($88.00). 
Lafayette-Concord Radio or Allied Radio 
(address above). 
Good tone. 
RCA MODEL 2S7ED (price on request). 
Educational Sales Department, RCA Vic- 
tor, Camden, N.J. 
I have not heard this machine. 
SONOMASTER, $149.50. 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa. 
Very versatile; excellent tone. 


Since this list was made up, an excellent 
article and listing of playbacks has been 
published in the teachers’ edition of Scholas- 
tic, January, 1949, pages 13T ff. 


Summer Reading for Juntor and Sentor 


Fligh School Pupils 


[Selected by Mark Neville, chairman of the NCTE Reading Lists Committee.] 
The books on this list have been selected from the hundreds that are being considered for the next 


revision of Books for You and Your Reading. 


Albert Einstein. By EtmMa LEVINGER. 

Messner. $2.75. 

Hitler burned Einstein’s essays, but the world’s 
greatest scientist lives in the hearts of all great men. 
His biography is a fascinating picture of the man 
who asks “Why,” and seeks an answer. 


“The American Adventure Series” presents excel- 
lent stories of men and their adventures: those 
who helped to build our country and the rough- 
and-ready lives they led. These books are well 
worth reading. Wheeler. $1.28 each. 


1. Davy Crockett. By FRANK L. BEALs. 

2. Wild Bill Hickok. By A. M. ANDERSON. 

3. Kit Carson. By FRANK L. BEALS. 

4. Chief Black Hawk. By FRANK L. BEALS. 

5. Daniel Boone. By EDNA McGutre. 

6. The Rush for Gold. By FRANK L. BEALS. 

7. Fur Trappers of the Old West. By A. M. 
ANDERSON. 

8. Buffalo Bill. By FRANK L. BEALs. 

9. Cowboys and Cattle Trails. By SHANNON and 
WARREN GaArRST. 

10. John Paul Jones. By VINSON BROWN. 


Americans from Japan. By BRap¥rorD SMITH. 


Lippincott. $5.00. 


Japanese-Americans added glory to American 
history in World War II. This book is an admirable 
discussion of misunderstandings and conflicts. It 
helps the reader to understand the meaning of in- 
telligent democracy. 


Andrew Jackson. By JEANNETTE COVERT NOLAN. 

Messner. $2.75. 

Soldier, statesman, president, Andrew Jackson 
was one of our great Americans. He didn’t please 
everybody, but he won the hearts of the pioneers in 
the Tennessee country; then he won the presidency 
and changed Washington, D.C. 


The Art of Being Happy. Edited by Samvuet G. and 
Estuer B. Kurnc. Lippincott. $3.50. 
Forty-six leading thinkers counsel you in regard 
to personal happiness. This inspiring book is good 
reading. 


As We See Russia. By MEMBERS OF THE OVERSEAS 
Press CLus or America. Dutton. $3.75. 
Russia interpreted by foreign correspondents 
who know Russia and, by virtue of their training, 
give an accurate picture. 
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Behind the Silver Shield. By Joun J. FLOHERTY. 

Lippincott. $2.75. 

Police! The making of a policeman is careful, 
scientific training. This book isa detailed description 
of the present-day police system in its battle against 
crime and carelessness. 


The Bells of Heaven. By CHRrIsTOPHER Bick. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00. 
Maid of Orleans, St. Joan, the greatest of French 
patiiots, lives in the pages of this revealing and out- 
standing book. 


Betsy and Joe. By Maup Hart Love ace. Crowell. 
$2.50. 
Senior year in high school is filled with joy and 
some sorrow. The year is 1900, but the seniors and 
their activities are timeless and almost endless. 


Big Shark. By Dickson REYNOLDs. Nelson & Sons. 
$2.50. 
Sport! Well, when you tackle “Old Bulldozer,” a 
tremendous shark in the open sea, in a hand-to-hand 
fight, you have to win—or lose your life. 


Birthday Party. By A. A. MILtne. Dutton. $3.00. 


This collection of short stories will satisfy your 
taste for mystery, humor, comedy, satire. 


Black Dinah. By Joun CAtvin STARR. Caxton. 
$3.50. 

Black Dinah, a coal-black mare of Cross Bayou 
country in Florida, is one of the most interesting 
horses you have ever met. She has courage—she has 
every thing. 


Black Wings. By JosePH WHARTON. Lippincott. $2.50. 


An instructive and authentic account of the life 
of a famous American bird, the crow. 


A Book of Princess Stories. By KATHLEEN ADAMS 
and FRANcEs E. Atcutnson. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Beautiful and good princesses play their part in 

the literature of all countries. This is a book to warm 

the hearts of young and old. 


The Boy's Book of Rifles. By Cuartes Epwarp 
CHAPEL. Coward-McCann. $3.50. 
Firearms, gun safety, shooting positions, are but 
a few of the interesting points discussed in this very 
valuable book, designed for son and father. 


Buffalo Bill. By SHANNON Garst. Messner. $2.75. 

Here we meet Buffalo Bill, the man, with as little 
emphasis upon the fantastic as possible. One of 
America’s great western men, Bill Cody will live 
forever. 


The City Boy. By HERMAN Wovk. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.95. 
What a person goes through to discover friend- 
ship is a story that will bring tears to your eyes. 


Clay Fingers. By ADELE DrELEEUW. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Laura Carpenter was seriously injured, but her 
great courage helped her to find new interests. As a 
result, through her interest in ceramics, she helped 
others while helping herself. 


Clever and Foolish Tales for Children. By MAuDE 
Owens WALTERS. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Fun, frolic, and laughter from all over the world 
are in these delightful stories. 


Codes and Secret Writing. By HERBERT S. Zim. Mor- 
row. $2.00. 
It is fun to correspond with one’s chums in code. 
This book offers many varieties, from the most 
simple to the very complex. 


Corn Gold Farm. By Paut Corey. Morrow. $2.50. 

New farming methods prove to be effective in 
this story of a young boy whose faith overcame all 
obstacles. 


Design for Ann. By DARLENE Gers. Crowell. $2.25. 

Ann Grawford worried because she was so plain. 
How she made the most of her abilities and solved 
her problems makes excellent reading and gives 
excellent advice. 


Dixie Raider. By MURRAY MorGAN. Dutton. $4.00. 

The war between the states produced the Dixie 
Raider (the Confederate state ship ““Shenandoah”’). 
The story of this heroic vessel is a thrilling and excit- 
ing tale of sea warfare. 


Eastwick, U.S.A. By Howarp Husu. Dutton. $3.00. 

This collection of case-history sketches is inter- 
esting and valuable for anyone interested in social 
work as a vocation or an avocation. 


The End of Black Dog. By David WILLIAM Moore. 
Crowell. $2.75. 


Return to Treasure Island with Jim Hawkins, 
who is forced to join Black Dog in piracy. This book 
is filled with excitement and adventure. 


Exploring Art. By Luise C. Kartnz and Outve L. 

Riiey. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

This book, arranged specifically for the high 
school student, encourages him to examine the field 
of art and helps him to appreciate art in its various 
forms. 


The Family on Gramercy Park. By HENRY NOBLE 

MacCracken. Scribner’s. $2.75. 

Dr. MacCracken, for thirty-two years president 
of Vassar College, now shares his rich and wondrous 
childhood in New York and thereby adds a valuable 
volume to all American book shelves. 
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Felix Salten’s Favorite Animal Stories. Collection 
from various authors. Messner. $3.00. 
Felix Salten has collected the best in animal 
stories. Nobody can afford to miss this one. 


Fielder from Nowhere. By JACKSON Scuotz. Morrow. 
$2.50. 

Ken Holt was judged by the Terriers in regard 
to his ability to play baseball; he judged himself by 
his ability to be honest and to help plan baseball 
teams for boys who lived in the slums. 


Fighting Frigate. By EDWARD BUELL HUNGERFORD. 
Wilcox & Follett. 
The frigate “Constitution,” famous fighting ship 
of the United States Navy in the War of 1812, isan 
important character in this excellent sea story. 


Fighting Frontiersman: The Life of Daniel Boone. 
By JouNn BAKELEss. Morrow. $2.75. 
This is a gripping and lively story about the 
greatest of the Indian fighters and the settlers’ most 
trusted leader. 


Four Sons of Norway. By HELEN ACKER. Nelson & 
Sons. $3.00. 
We meet four great sons of Norway and learn 
that all people have representatives whom we can 
admire and respect. 


General Evangeline Booth. By P. W. Witson. Scrib- 
ner’s. $3.50. 

The Salvation Army is noted for its work among 
the poor, the courage of its leaders, and its amazing 
growth throughout the world. Evangeline Booth, 
daughter of the founders of the army, became a 
great woman. This book is her story. 


The Gentle Warrior. By CoRINNE Lowe. Harcourt, 

Brace. $2.75. 

This is a story of devotion to the underprivileged. 
Dorothea Lynde Dix was a remarkable woman, 
whose influence on persons and institutions is one 
of the great chapters in American social growth. 


Gentlemen, Hush! By JERE WHEELWRIGHT. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50. 

The War Between the States and the period of 
Reconstruction see Harry Ashwood, late of the 
Ninth Virginia Cavalry, and his friends make his- 
tory. This book will delight those who like a good 
story. 


George and His Horse, Bill. By Rees Fett A.sop. 

Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Bill was born in the West, but shipped East. 
Even though he didn’t win a prize in his first horse 
show, his young owner persevered until he and Bill 
were successful. 


Gold for the Grahams. By Cook FUuLLErR. 
Messner. $2.50. 


This story of covered-wagon days takes the 
reader from the Graham’s farm in Iowa to a mining 
town in South Dakota, with many exciting ad- 
ventures on the way. 


The Golden Warrior. By Hore Muwntz. Scribner’s. 
$3.00. 
Harold of Hastings is pictured as a grand and 
noble man. Is kingship enough? 


The Great Venture. By T. Morris LONGSTRETH. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

Daniel Chester French found his lifework when 
he carved a turnip to look like a frog. This fast- 
moving biography helps the reader to learn the im- 
portance of good thinking and good work. 


The Half-Pint Jinni and Other Stories. By MAURICE 
Do sier. Random. $2.50. 
The reader who enjoys humor, originality, and 
ingenuity will like these tales. 


Here Is the Veld. By Arttt1o Gattt. Scribner’s, 
$2.75. 
Africa! Here it is. Read about the problems that 
interest all people. 


High Road in Tartary. By Asst Huc. Edited by 
Beprer. Scribner’s. $2.75. 
For those who love travel and adventure, this isa 
story of a celebrated journey from Peking to Lhasa. 


His Country Was the World. By HitpEGARDE Haw- 

THORNE. Longmans. $2.50. 

“These are times that try men’s souls,” said the 
great interpreter of peoples’ liberties. This life of 
Thomas Paine is the story of one who defended the 
great freedoms of colonists. 


His Messengers Went Forth. By JuLie CHANLER. 

Coward-McCann. $1.75. 

This story of great religions stresses the fact that 
humanity is one family,and proclaims the eternal 
and abiding truths of kindness, gentleness, and 
understanding. 


The Home Book of Laughter. Edited by May Lamu- 
BERTON Brecker. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


Fun and frolic are the background of these tales. 
You can’t afford to miss them. 


Horses of Destiny. By Farrrax Downey and PauL 
Brown. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
Horses who made history beckon you to read 
about them. You will not be disappointed. 


How Much and How Many. By JEANNE BENDICK. 
Whittlesey. $2.00. 
This book will hold your attention from be- 
ginning to end. How do we measure, weigh, ex- 
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change? This tells you almost everything about how 
much and how many. 


Iceland Roundabout. By AGNes Rotuery. Dodd, 

Mead. $2.75. 

This book is an excellent introduction to Iceland. 
Here are stories translated into English for the first 
time, about the popular stopping-off place for trans- 
atlantic flights. 


I Give You My Word and Say the Word. By Ivor 
Brown. Dutton. $2.75. 
Most interesting to the student of semantics and 
to the person with an interest in unusual words and 
their origins. 


In Norway. By GupRUN THORNE-THOMSEN. Viking. 
$3.00. 
Norwegians cherish their traditions and run their 
country for the benefit of the people. This book is an 
interesting introduction to an interesting country. 


An Inheritance of Poetry. Collected and arranged by 
Giapys L. ApsHEAD and Annis Durr. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4.00. 

This collection is for the entire family; it is a 
reader’s delight. 


Janice, Airline Hostess. By ALIcE ROGERS HAGER. 
Messner. $2.50. 
Packed with adventure and romance, the ex- 
periences of Candy and Janice give a clear picture of 
the airline hostess. 


Jeff Roberts, Railroader. By Epwarv Forp. Macrae- 
Smith. $2.50. 
Jeff Roberts learned railroading the hard way 
and finally achieved his ambition to master a giant 
locomotive. 


Jibby the Cat. By Fetix SALTEN. Messner. $2.50. 


Almost everybody loves cats. Jibby will be an 
inspiration. 


Jimco and Harry. By MALCOLM WEBBER. Wilcox & 
Follett. 
Cowboys and the “Rocking H” help two “‘tender- 
feet” to enjoy life and exciting adventure on a 
Texas ranch. 


Jobs That Take You Places. By JosepH LEEMING. 
David McKay. $3.00. 
You will find this book a remarkable guide to 
jobs open all over the world. 


Joe Magarac and His U.S.A. Citizen Papers. By 
IRWIN SHAPIRO. Messner. $2.00. 


Joe Magarac, the legeridary man of steel, cooked 
himself into a steel girder for a congressional build- 
ing. You will want to find out how he melts into 
himself again. 


John Studebaker. By Epwtn Corte. Dutton. $4.50. 


America’s great early industralists were men of 
imagination, resourcefulness, and courage. This 
story of the Studebakers is a part of the vital rise 
of industrial America. 


Judith of France. By MARGARET LEIGHTON. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. 
The pageantry and splendor of medieval times 
is revealed in this story of beautiful Judith of 
France, grandaughter of Charlemagne. 


Just for Fun. Selected by Etva S. Suir and ALIce 
I. Hazevtrne. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.75. 


These humorous stories and poems are just the 
thing to cheer you up. As the title says, it is mostly 
“just for fun.” 


Legion Tourney. By WiLFreD McCormick. Put- 
nam. $2.00. 


Young baseball fans will thrill to this story of 
Bronc Burnett, the player who pitched his team’s 
way to the state championship in the American 
Legion junior baseball tourney. 


Letters to Jane. By Gtapys DENNY SCHULTZ. 
Lippincott. $2.75. 
Interesting and valuable advice, written in letter 
form, for the high school senior or college girl, relat- 
ing to the fields of dating and courtship. 


Lillian Wald: Angel of Henry Street. By BERYL 

Messner. $2.75. 

The carefree daughter of wealthy parents found 
her lifework among immigrant women on the East 
Side, New York. She became world famous for her 
work and initiated many public health improve- 
ments. 


Louis Pasteur. By LauRA N. Woop. Messner. $2.75. 


One of the great men of science lives in this book 
as an example of the meaning of great faith in 
humanity and the great need for contributing to 
human welfare. 


Madeleine Takes Command. By Eruet C. Britt. 

Whittlesey. $2.00. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, Madeleine de 
Vereheres defended her home fort against the 
Indians. Her two brothers and seven others helped 
her to make one of the chapters in the history of 
North America. 


The Making of an Insurgent. By Fiore.to H. La- 
GuarpiA (Autobiography, 1882-1919). Lippin- 
cott. $2.75. 

This book explains some of the machinery of 
practical politics and gives a clear picture of Mayor 
LaGuardia, dynamic and unpredictable, sometime 
congressman and mayor of New York. 
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Marcia, Private Secretary. By Zittan K. Mac- 

DonaALD. Messner. $2.50. 

Looking for a job? Marcia Lee’s experiences in 
New York as she goes about seeking employment 
and her eventual success make a fascinating story, 
as well as an aid to vocational understanding. 


Matilda’s Buttons. By MABEL Le1cH Hunt. Lippin- 
cott. $1.75. 

You would never guess that a dress adorned 
with wonderful buttons could bring to its wearer 
such interesting adventures as Matilda had. Perhaps 
it was that Matilda was so generous and loving. 


Mickey Wins His Feathers. By 
Whittlesey House. $2.00. 
The army sergeant and the cavalry horse have 
exciting adventures with Indians and cattle rustlers. 
The illustrations add much to the story. 


Modern Medical Discoveries. By IRMENGARDE 
EBERLE. Crowell. $2.50. 
Medical discoveries told in an exciting manner 
of particular interest to the boy or girl desirous of 
becoming a doctor or bacteriologist. 


Mountain Laurel. By ANNE Emery. Putnam. $2.50. 

Seventeenth summer for Laure] Buchanan was 
an awakening that finally brought happiness to 
this delightful girl of the Smoky Mountains of 
Tennessee. 


Mountain Tamer. By ArTHuR D. Stapp. Morrow. 
$2.50. 
Mountain climbing is the theme of this exciting 
book. It is a story of courage and of friendship be- 
tween teacher and pupil.. 


Mr. Glencannon. By Guy GrLpatric. Dutton. 
$2.75. 
The lovable Mr. Glencannon isa good example of 
a man to read about, but not to emulate. He is quite 
a character. 


My Favorite Stories. Selected and edited by Mavu- 
REEN Daty. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 
If you want to read a carefully selected group of 
interesting stories, you can’t go wrong with this 
collection. 


My Life as a Teacher. By JoHN ERSKINE. Lippincott. 
$3.00. 

John Erskine, one of the originators of the “Great 
Books” courses, tells an inspiring story of teaching 
and learning. You will also enjoy The Memory of 
Certain Persons. 


The Mystery of Lost Valley. By MANLY WADE WELL- 
MAN. Nelson & Sons. $2.50. 
The Rockies in November are the background 
for this gripping story packed with thrills and ad- 
venture. 


Nehru of India. By CoRNELIA SPENCER. John Day. 
$2.50. 
The man the world hopes will be able to bring 
order out of chaos in India isa fascinating and inspir- 
ing person. 


Oath of Devotion. By Juttus Isaacs. Dutton. $4.50. 

What America can mean to one who accepts its 
opportunities and devotes himself to meeting the 
responsibilities of intelligent citizenship is inspiringly 
told by an able son of sincere immigrants. 


Opera Ballerina. By MARTE-JEANNE. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 
This book is a many-sided picture of opera, 
ballet, and foreign travel, told by one of America’s 
leading ballerinas. 


Other Young Americans. By Detta Goetz. Morrow. 
$3.50. 
South American boys and girls enjoy many of 
the things that we enjoy; yet many of their customs 
are interestingly different from ours. 


Our Alaskan Winter. By ConsTANCE and HARMON 

HELMERICKS. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

Alaskan hunting life is described in interesting 
detail. The friendly Eskimos, the exciting hunts, and 
the newness of the region help to make this an in- 
valuable book. 


Our Oil Hunters. By Irvine Crump. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 
Adventure and geology are put together to tell 
the story of oil and the men who find it. 


Pageant of the Seven Seas. By VERNON QUINN. 

Lippincott. $2.50. 

Explorers, navigators, pirates, traders, and mod- 
ern scientists bring the seven seas, with their 
glamour and adventure, close to those interested in 
daring and conquest. 


Pedro’s Choice. By CATHERINE BLANTON. Whittle- 
sey. $2.00. 
The dramatic and amusing story of Pedro, who 
sold his bull to help pay for the Padre’s operation. 


Phantom Backfield. By Howarp M. Brier. Ran- 
dom. $2.50. 

The spirit of Central High still livesin the hearts 
of the Phantom Backfield that was broken up when 
the school board decided to close the school. This 
story is packed with good drama and good football. 


Picture Book of the Weather. By JeERomME S. MEYER. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.00. 

Pretty, Please. By SHetLA JoHN Daty. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00. 
Girls, if you really want to be attractive, read 

this book. 
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Prisoners of the Redwoods. By ALFRED PowERs. 
Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


Adventure story of California in the fifties. 


Reaper Man: The Story of Cyrus Hall McCormick. 
By Ciara INGRAM Jupson. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

The International Harvester Company was built 
upon the genius of Cyrus Hall McCormick, a man 
whose ingenuity made large-scale farming possible. 


The Rebel and the Turncoat. By MAtcotm DECKER. 
Whittlesey. $2.50. 
Old New York during the British occupation in 
Revolutionary days is the background for this 
exciting historical novel of intrigue and adventure. 


Red Eagle: Buffalo Bill’s Adopted Son. By M. 

O’Moran. Lippincott. $2.50. 

The story of Red Eagle, the adopted Indian son 
of Buffalo Bill, brings to young Americans much 
knowledge of Indian tradition as well as a vital and 
interesting story. 


Red Embers. By Dorotuy Lyons. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 
A girl trains polo ponies, gains a position on the 
All American Woman’s polo team; and, incidentally, 
the author tells a grand horse story. 


River of the Wolves. By STEPHEN MEADER. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. 
Young Dave Foster, captured by Indians, has 
many exciting adventures before he escapes and 
manages to reach his home again. 


Robin Hood’s Arrow. By EUGENIA STONE. Wilcox & 

‘ollett. $2.50. 

Meet Dan o’ the Mill, an added hero to the 
Robin Hood stories. You will like this book for its 
expression and illustrations. It is definitely a new 
Robin Hood story. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Dantet DeFor. Lippincott. 
$2.50. 

Published in 1719, Robinson Crusoe continues to 
be a “must” book on everybody’s list. This edition 
is very attractive, and the story, of course, is time- 
less. 


The Santa Claus Book. By IRENE Suitu. Franklin 
Watts, Inc. 
Santa Claus is more than a Christmas-present 
character; he isalive and jolly and rollicking and real 
in this book. . 


Scarface. By ANDRE Norton. Harcourt, Brace. 


Adventure story of the sea. Especially good for 
young boys. 


Seabird. By Hottrnc CLancy Ho Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.00. 
Seabird sees everything. 


By Secret Railway. By ENtp LAMoNTE MEADOW- 
croFT. Crowell. $3.00. 
The “Underground Railroad”’ is the setting for 
this valuable story of a white boy who rescued his 
colored friend from slavery. 


The Set of the Sails. By ALAN VILuteRs. Scribner’s. 
$3.75. 

Boyhood and family life in Australia, and then, 
at the age of fifteen, to start a sailing-ship career and 
sail all the seas is the story of Alan Villiers that you 
cannot afford to miss. 


The Seventh’s Staghound. By Farrrax Downey. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
A great dog participates in the Battle of the Big 
Horn. General Custer, the Sioux, and the Cheyennes 
are all in this story. 


Skid. By Fiorence Hayes. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 
Sport story which tries to instil in the reader a 
spirit of racial tolerance. 


Snow Dog. By Jim Kyetcaarp. Holiday House. 
$2.50. 

This fascinating story of wild animal life in the 
North will interest boys and girls who love dogs. 
Througl battle, hunger, and trouble, the puppy 
grew to be a dog. 


Southpaw from San Francisco. By Puitte HARKINS. 
Morrow. $2.50. 
The brilliant high-school athlete has to overcome 
some unpleasant personality traits before he be- 
comes a truly great baseball hero. 


Spooks of the Valley. By Louts C. Jones. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 
Do you like spooks? This book is filled with 
thrills and adventure and gives a most interesting 
background of American folklore. 


Starlings. By WiItFRED S. Bronson. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00. 
In amusing and informative pictures, the star- 
ling is favorably portrayed by the author-artist. 


Stevedore. By REED Futton. Doubleday. $2.00. 
This is a story of intrigue and adventure on the 
waterfront. 


Stolen Pony. By GLEN Rovunps. Holiday House. 
$2.00. 
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A pony and a dog provide real human appeal in 
their return home from the Bad Lands, where the 
pony was lost and later found by his staunch friend 
from the home ranch. 


Storm: Dog of Newfoundland. By ANTHONY FON 

EIseN. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

The rocky, storm-swept coast of Labrador and 
Newfoundland forms the background for the story 
of a noble dog, and a love story which is thrilling, 
exciting, and well worth reading. 


The Story of Cloth: Spin, Weave, and Wear. By 
Puyturs ANN CARTER. McBride. $2.50. 
The exciting story of cloth—linen, cotton, wool, 
rayon, and nylon—is a captivating experience; 
well worth reading. 


The Story of Sound. By JAMES GERALTON. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00. 
The fascination of ‘‘sound” is in this book. You 
will be intrigued by its many amplifications. 


Syd of Tar-Paper Shack. By MARION MERRILL. 
Wilcox & Follett. 
Syd Tanner will captivate you by his courage and 
daring and loyalty. 


Tales from the High Seas. Selected by A. E. Hoce- 
Boom. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $3.00. 
All the great tellers of sea tales are represented in 
this excellent collection, which includes beauty, 
mystery, romance, courage, and endurance. 


Tales My Father Told. By AGNES CAMPBELL. 
Whittlesey. $2.00. 
These are charming Irish folktales that have held 
the interest of Irish children for centuries. 


For Texas and Freedom. By E. H. STAFFELBACH. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 


Adventurous historical book placed in the time of 
Andrew Jackson. 


That Lively Man, Ben Franklin. By JEANETTE 

Eaton. Morrow. $2.50. 

Benjamin Franklin enjoyed living in the best 
sense. He worked hard, he played enthusiastically, 
and he helped to build our great country. This book 
introduces you to a good companion. 


A Touch of Parsley. By MAY WORTHINGTON EELLs. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
This is an interesting book about a young girl 
whose background in home economics makes pos- 
sible adventure and wide experience in business. 


Toughy. By Haro~tp McCracken. Lippincott. 
$2.50. 


A real dog is the main character in an exciting 
story of an Arctic expedition. 


A Treasure Chest of Sea Stories. Compiled by Max J. 
HERZBERG. Messner. $3.00. 
Tall tales and sailor yarns, shipwrecks and desert 
islands, all add to the pleasure of this excellent col- 
lection of sea stories. 


Treasure Island. By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 
Treasure Island will always be one of our great 
stories. This new edition is most attractive. 


A Treasury of Sea Stories. By Gorpon C. AYMAR. 
Barnes. $5.00. 
Here is adventure and romance enough! This is 
an excellent collection of thirty-three of the best 
sea stories of all time. 


True Zoo Stories. By WitttaAM Brinces. William 
Sloane Associates. $2.50. 
“Name an animal, and I’ll tell youa story.” You 
will know the animals from this book, and you can 
tell the stories. 


Trumpets at the Crossroads. By NATHAN RHEINHERZ. 

Crowell. $2.75. 

Life in medieval castle and cottage are woven 
into the background of this exciting story of a young 
apprentice who learns that honest craftsmanship is 
worth more than idle dreams. 


Understanding Science. By H. Crouse. 
Whittlesey. $2.20. 
Easy and simple introduction to science. Anyone 
can understand if he is willing to study even a little. 


The Veiled Mystery. By Dixie Wiitson. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 
This story of the missing bride will have you 
guessing from beginning to end. 


Viking Dog. By GLENN BAtcu. Crowell. $2.25. 


A gallant dog, a Norwegian elkhound, fights for 
survival in a mountain wilderness. 


Virginia Reader. Edited by FRANcis COLEMAN 
ROSENBERGER. Dutton. $5.00. 
Virginians from the first voyages to the present 
are represented in this valuable symposium of the 
American heritage. 


Walter Johnson: King of the Pitchers. By ROGER L. 
TREAT. Messner. $2.75. 


The speedball king and gentleman made a great 
contribution to big league baseball. 
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What Book Is That? By Ruta Harsuaw and DILta 
MacBEAaNn. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Book quizzes are always interesting. You will 
enjoy testing your familiarity with well-known 
books. 


When Were You Built? By HELEN E. HoKInson. 
Dutton. $2.75. 
Helen Hokinson’s inimitable fat ladies will cause 
any and all—even fat ladies—to chuckle. 


Wild Folk at the Pond. By CARROLL LANE FENTON. 
John Day. $2.00. 
Here are thirteen stories about wild folk that 
will give one an interesting and stimulating insight 
into nature. 


A Wish for Tomorrow. By JEAN Dupont MILLER. 

Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

The International Camp for Senior Scouts and 
Guides provides the opportunity for four girls to 
learn that friendship builds a better world. This 
book is a valuable experience in understanding. 


Wolf, a Range Dog. By Tuomas C. Hinkie. Mor- 
row. $2.00. 


Typical animal story. Animal lovers of any age 
will enjoy it. 


Young Hickory—the Life and Times of President 
James K. Polk. By MARTHA MCBRIDE MorRELL. 
Dutton. $4.50. 

A friend of “Old Hickory” (President Andrew 
Jackson), James K. Polk (‘‘Young Hickory’’) guided 
the destiny of the United States when the country 
was moving westward. Thisisa biography very much 
worth reading. 


Young King David. By Marion Kine. Lippincott. 
$2.50. 

Delightfully told, this narrative of young David, 
future king, isa scholarly and intimate story of great 
depth and understanding. We need more Bible 
stories retold with such feeling and integrity. 


Young Patriots. By Hester O’NeILi. Nelson & 

Sons. $3.00. 

What happened to young people during the war 
years (1937-45) is a story of great courage in coun- 
tries over all the world. American boys and girls 
will admire and understand their valiant world 
cousins. 


Your Creative Power. By ALEX OsBorNn. Scribner’s. 
$3.00. 
Imagination controlled is the key to success. 
This beok is a practical and inspirational challenge 
to the person with ideas. 


A Prayer in Spring 


I’ve nothing, Lord, that is not truly Thine; 
Nothing Thou hast not sown in my harrowed soul, 
Except my sins. Uproot these weeds, Divine 
Gardener! Charge my earth a blossom-toll, 

But bring me back the younger, whiter bloom. 
Water with tears; care plow; from lips and tongue 
The slime then scrape; clear eyes; cleanse ears; entomb 
New Easter bulbs in me, Fastidious One! 

Let them bloom in this back-garden, never 
Plucked, until by Thee; mid roses train 

The crowning thorn to teach me all my days: 
Quick, bolt the gate! I may perfaith remain 

At peace—Ah! rest in peace with Thee forever, 
Prime Host: one host with outspread arms always! 


WoOoDHAVEN, NEw YORK 


RIcHARD L. LouGHLIN 
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Round Table 


A DEMONSTRATION LESSON ON 
FUN WITH WORDS! 


Although Dr. Pooley had been unable to 
see the class, which was a regular junior 
class from one of the Wichita high schools, 
before they appeared on the stage, he soon 
established rapport by telling them about 
his own son, also a junior in high school. He 
told them that his son, dressed in jeans and 
an old shirt, had appeared before him a few 
evenings before in the family living-room to 
ask whether he might borrow the car to go 
to a party. After his parents had expressed 
their surprise at his going to a party in such 
attire, he explained that it was “that kind of 
party.” The account of the boy’s clothes 
served two purposes. It furnished common 
ground for Dr. Pooley and the students, and 
it also furnished an excellent topic for dis- 
cussion: clothes that are suitable. After a 
time the class lost their reluctance to re- 
spond, and their replies seemed quite spon- 
taneous. Dr. Pooley’s questions led them to 
tell him that they had worn that day what 
they considered to be appropriate school 
clothes, but that there were times when they 
needed to consult one another to know what 
to wear. Emily Post and conventional black 
entered into this discussion. 

Dr. Pooley then presented the situation 
of himself, a guest in the home of a promi- 
nent minister in the city. Weary from his 
travels and wishing to retire to his room, 
might he say, “I guess I’ll hit the hay”? 

The class objected to these words on the 
grounds that they would not be suitable to 
use in that place, the home of a minister. It 
was finally decided that the proper place to 
use them might be the upper level of the 
barn, at camp, or in one’s own home. 


* Conducted by Robert C. Pooley; reported and 
submitted by Mabel Lacey, president of the Kansas 
State Council of Teachers of English. 


Dr. Pooley then asked whether he might 
use the nautical phrase, “I'd like to turn in.” 
Since no one liked this phrase, he asked the 
class to construct one that would be suit- 
able. “It is getting late; I have had a busy 
day; I wonder if I may retire” was turned 
down because it was too stiff and formal. “I 
want to go to bed now” was too blunt. “The 
hour draws late; I wonder if I may seek re- 
pose” was impossible. “I wonder if I may be 
shown to my room now” was approved. It 
contained no big words and no blunt words. 

Dr. Pooley then presented another situa- 
tion. Two girls were talking in secret, plan- 
ning a party, when little brother entered the 
room. What would his sister say to him? 
Suggestions were “Dear brother, I am in 
secret conclave. Will you please withdraw?” 
“Scram!” “Beat it!” “Get out!” The first 
one was discarded because it was unnatural, 
but the others were all approved as words 
that would fit the situation. 

The situation then changed, and the 
father instead of the brother entered the 
room. Dr. Pooley pointed out that the girl 
would not use the same words in speaking to 
her father and probably not the same tone. 

In the next situation two boys had made 
a date to discuss John X as to eligibility for 
a club. John X entered the room. The boys 
would probably say: “John, we are talking 
privately. May we be excused for a minute, 
please?” They would not say “scram” to 
him. Dr. Pooley asked to whom one might 
say “scram,” and one boy suggested: 
“Someone smaller than you.” 

“Ts ‘sure’ good English? When is it 
good? When is it not good?” asked Dr. 
Pooley. The final decision of the class was 
that “sure” is good among kids but that it 
should not be used in schoo] to the teacher. 
Then Dr. Pooley told the class that they 
might properly call themselves “kids” but 
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that it would be improper for him to call 
them “kids.” 

Before the class came to the stage, Dr. 
Pooley had written on the blackboard the 
words “swell,” “gent,” “keen,” “boy 
friend,” “scram,” and “‘mad.” He asked the 
class to find these words in the dictionaries, 
which they had carried with them. They 
found that “swell” meant “‘to grow larger,” 
as a sprained ankle might do. However, 
after some discussion of the word “‘colloqui- 
al,” which he told the class meant “‘to talk 
with,” he said that they might suitably use 
the word “swell” as an adjective in conver- 
sation with someone whom they knew very 
well, even though it was classed as ‘“‘col- 
loquial.” 

If we say: “What a disagreeable day this 
is!” we are using common words that are 
neither good nor bad. He said that “swell” 
is good or bad according to where it is used. 
We certainly would not say to a stranger: 
‘This sure isn’t a very swell day.” But we 
could say to our hostess as we were leaving a 
square dance: “I’ve had a swell time.” 

The class could find no colloquial mean- 
ing for the word “keen” and arrived at the 
conclusion that it had not been used as 
slang so long or so much as “‘swell” but that 
perhaps the newer dictionaries might 
catch it. 

Dr. Pooley introduced the subject of 
idioms. He said that the adverb “already” 
was commonly used at the end of a sentence 
in his part of the country. That is one of the 
expressions that is common in the Milwau- 
kee area. Others that he mentioned were 
“Stop the bus; I want out.” “This is all the 
farther I go.” He asked whether anyone 
knew the meaning of “My off is all,” which 
is Pennsylvania Dutch for “My vacation is 
about to come to a close.” The class then 
asked for expressions peculiar to people on 
the East Coast. He mentioned several. 
Among them were “Marthar” instead of 
“Martha,” and others in which a final r was 
added to words ending with a vowel. 

In presenting situations, a girl wrote the 
telephone conversation of two girls. She 
said: “If you are going to the show, give me 


a ring and we'll see if we can work something 
out.” This was acceptable. It was like the 
shirt and jeans for the barn dance—the 
suitable place. Another girl produced: 
“Ain’t you goin’ to the show? Well, snap it 
up!” Dr. Pooley pointed out that their con- 
versation marked their level. It told some- 
thing about their home life. It is courteous 
to speak formally to a stranger. The speech 
of a stranger gives us information about his 
background, his work, and the conditions of 
his home. 

On the blackboard were the following ex- 
pressions: “Beat it!” “Get out!” “Scram!” 
“You may go now.” “Kindly withdraw.” 
“Take yourselves hence.” Dr. Pooley 
asked the class which one he should use in 
dismissing them. They chose ““You may go 
now,” and gave as their reason that it was 
appropriate in their case. They seemed re- 
luctant to go, however. 

Some of the thoughts the class will 
probably carry with them follow: 


It is appropriate words that make good speech. 

Slang is often made by giving a new slant to an 
old word. 

Slang is helped along by radio, teen-agers, and 
comic strips. 

One who does not watch what others wear may 
turn up in the wrong clothes. It is the same 
with speech. 

Taste in clothes is determined by knowledge of 
what others wear. 

When something strange arises, we need to 
study the facts to know what to do. 

Slang does die, and there is nothing deader than 
dead slang. 


FIELD WORK FOR ENGLISH 


If you were to scan the assignment pages 
in our class notebooks, you would find en- 
tries like these: 


Write a paragraph, telling what thoughts 
came to you as you listened to Clifton Utley’s 
recordings, “With Malice toward None.” 

Prepare an oral review of the recording of 
the chalk talk by Lois Fisher, “You and the 
United Nations.”’ 

To review the social letter form, write a letter 
to your parents, inviting them to the Parents’ 
Night program. 
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‘To review the business letter, write a letter to 
the American Brotherhood, thanking the or- 
ganization for the use of the record “Little 
Songs on Big Subjects.” 


Or visit our class on the day when an over- 
seas representative of the American Friends 
Service Committee is talking to journalism 
students for observance of United Nations 
Day. Come a few days later when those stu- 
dents are taking a collection of soap to send 
to Europe. Come later and hear a detailed 
report of the AFSC workroom presented by 
two girls who have delivered the soap down- 
town. You might drop in when another pair 
of students are animatedly describing a 
visit to the Goodwill Industries or when a 
reporter is giving her preview of material 
gleaned on a tour of the Chicago Anti- 
Cruelty Society. 

Scan the issues of the school paper and 
you will find for each week a cartoon, either 
secured from the Institute for American 
Democracy or drawn by a student artist on 
some problem in human relations. Read a 
feature story on the brotherhood tea at a 
downtown hotel where among the varied 
races and nationalities our three students 
were the only high-school people. Read the 
editorial on the work of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Obviously, the teacher of journalism be- 
lieves that the work of the classroom should 
be closely related to everyday experience, 
that the curriculum is dynamic, and that 
young people should be indoctrinated with 
the ideals of co-operation and service. 

With the first two principles no one would 
find fault. The third principle, however, is 
challenged by the attitude of many teachers 
who feel that there is danger in getting too 
far away from textbook abstractions. In 
every school there is the lurking protest that 
the whole field of human relations is so deli- 
cate that any invasion signifies a fanatical 
approach that is doomed to failure. The 
hush-hush policy in relation to certain phys- 
ical diseases and to mental ailments is thus 
carried over to social maladjustments. This 
is true despite the fact that we live in an 
age in which we hear on all sides that failure 


to learn how to live together means de- 
struction. 

The teacher who takes another point of 
view should be able to explain her point of 
view and justify procedure. 

It seems to me that as one looks about 
society he sees that the happy, successful, 
well-adjusted people are those who are able 
to face facts. Therefore it is the duty of 
adults to help young people recognize prob- 
lems rather than by-pass them. Living in a 
big city where there is racial tension, I be- 
lieve that it is sound mental hygiene to 
know, for instance, that the unity of the 
human family is now recognized as a scien- 
tific fact as well as a religious hypothesis; 
that prejudice, being judgment before 
knowledge, is a problem for each one of us to 
solve. Since destructive emotions like fear 
and suspicion grow out of ignorance, it is 
imperative for us to fortify children with 
certain basic facts in a troubled world. 

It is, of course, not enough to know facts. 
There must be an emotional as well as an 
intellectual approach. Granting this, even 
the timid teacher will be favorable to recom- 
mending stories in the field of better human 
relations. But reading is secondhand experi- 
ence, a solitary and often dead-end pursuit. 
It is fine if Johnnie finds in a book an awak- 
ening to the plight of a child in a minority 
group, if his sympathy is kindled, and if his 
imagination is strong enough to put him in 
the place of someone vastly different from 
himself. The identification may be so com- 
plete that ever after he is able to have a 
fellow-feeling for the entire group. 

But Johnnie may be isolated in his sym- 
pathies. At home, even at church, he may 
feel the antipathy of his associates toward 
his new-found loyalties. The school can al- 
leviate the pain and frustration that is in- 
herent in such a situation. The classroom 
affords the opportunity to assemble facts, 
to look at a problem objectively. Johnnie 
can have a conviction as well as a feeling 
about things. He is on the way to becoming 
an integrated personality in society. 

You might ask how such assignments as 
have been indicated tie together—phono- 
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graph recordings, P-TA program, United 
Nations Day observance, visits to philan- 
thropic agencies. 

All of them increase experience in a con- 
temporary world, widen vistas, add to 
points of view. All unite young people with 
those older and wiser who are dedicated to 
co-operative enterprise, and thus do they 
tend to increase the sense of security which 
numbers of like-minded people afford. 
Many of these experiences offer opportuni- 
ties for translating ideals into action. All 
of them provide conversational material not 
only for the classroom but in the family 
circle. What better motivation in a tool 
subject like English for the exercise of the 
four skills—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening? 

MERLE Emorette [RWIN 


FENGER HiGH SCHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


EDITORS AS TEACHERS 


The students on the staff of our school 
paper serve as a committee to sponsor the 
annual Scholastic Regional Writing Con- 


test at our school. Toward the close of the 
past semester my 10B pupils had submitted 
a variety of types of writing for this contest. 
Since most of the staff on the paper are en- 
rolled in “Journalism 2,’’ which met at the 
same hour as my class in 10B composition, 
it occurred to me to invite six or seven of 
them to come to my class to act as an edi- 
torial board to review critically the contri- 
butions of the 10B’s. They sat in the front 
of the room facing the class. The chairman 
would read a paper and all members of the 
board would make critical but constructive 
comments, inviting further suggestions from 
the class and from me. Without further cor- 
rection my tenth-graders revised their es- 
says, stories, articles, and autobiographies 
before handing them in to the Scholastic 
Committee. Not only did it stimulate and 
inspire the 10B’s to be helped by the 
twelfth-graders, but it also gave the older 
students valuable training in sharpening 
their critical judgments. 


M. Barns 


CooLey HicH ScHOOoL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Editor Confides 


British-educated Davin DAIcHEs is well 
qualified to survey “The Novels of Eliza- 
beth Bowen,” one of our most important 
English contemporaries. 

We all make assumptions about students 
and subject matter. HERMAN O. MAKEy in 
‘‘Unjustifiable Assumptions” erects danger 
signs before several pitfalls. It is possible 
that his grammar-teaching is too formal, 
but his warning that students must have the 
grammatical concepts brought into con- 
scious by means of concrete examples surely 
is sound. His other points seem obvious but 
are frequently overlooked. 

Dororuy WEAVER’s dramatic narrative 
of the way her class was stimulated to cor- 
respond with Germans should furnish 
launching-power for many others. Such cor- 
respondence might well be started in June 
and goon through the summer. “ ‘Dear Un- 
known Friend’” will stir you, and the at- 


tempt to strengthen any democratic tend- 
encies in Germany is well worth making. 

Public school administrators regard the 
municipal junior college as an extension of 
the high school. In his “Literature for the 
Community College” R. Woop 
has in mind one of the most modern and un- 
conventional of these institutions. 

Pau T. Scott’s brief paper “Filipinos 
Learn Their English” offers no immediate 
help in your teaching. Do you welcome or 
regret occasional inclusion of such human- 
interest stories only loosely related to your 
own work? 

No school can use the time of teachers 
and students to full advantage without a 
recording machine and a playback. We are 
fortunate to have Jutrus C. BERNSTEIN’s 
very perceptive discussion of ‘Recording 
and Playback Machines,” with his evalua- 
tion of the different makes. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


DOUBLE DUTY FOR DUE TO 


Almost all grammars, dictionaries, and 
handbooks call “due” an adjective, and it 
has this function in such a sentence as ‘‘His 
election was due to his honesty.” There is, 
however, a persistent tendency to employ 
“due to” as a phrasal preposition equivalent 
to “because of” or “‘owing to”: “Due to his 
lack of integrity, he was not elected.”” While 
the grammarians and lexicographers are 
battling over “due to,” “because of,” and 
“owing to,” “due to,” like the split infini- 
tive, is being used by all classes of speakers 
and writers with the exception of a few 
purists. 

Since ‘‘due”’ was originally an adjective, 
the argument has always been that it may 
modify only a substantive and that it cannot 
be used as a preposition to introduce an ad- 
verbial phrase. But the development of 
“due to” is similar to that of “owing to.” 
Nor is “owing to” the only preposition 
that was originally a participle. No longer 
do we question the right of such words 
as “regarding,” “respecting,” ‘“‘except- 
ing,” “concerning,” “considering,” “dur- 
ing,” “according,” and “notwithstanding” 
to be employed as prepositions. All these 
words traveled the same road. If these re- 
spected citizens in the World of Words have 
been allowed to be prepositions, why should 
“due to” be deprived of the privilege? As 
we know, the shift of functions is one of the 
greatest advantages possessed by the Eng- 
lish language. We do not hesitate to use a 
noun as a verb, as in “‘to paper a room,” “to 
button one’s dress’; or an adjective as a 
noun, as in “The poor are always with us”; 


or a noun as an adjective, as in “The glass 
windows let in the morning sun.” So “due 
to” has become a preposition. 

The use of “due to” as a preposition 
seems to have developed as far back as the 
seventeenth century. John S. Kenyon points 
out in his excellent article, “The Dangling 
Participle Due,” in American Speech (Oc- 
tober, 1930, pp. 61-70) that 


the progress of due from the appositive or predi- 
cate adjective to its prepositional use has been, 
as usual in similar developments, along the 
pathway of ambiguity. The writer may have in 
mind the adjective construction, while the 
reader apprehends it as prepositional; or more 
commonly neither of them has the construction 
in mind, but merely repeats a form of state- 
ment he has heard, with its ambiguity clinging 
to it. [p. 65] 


For instance, in a sentence like, “When his 
son-in-law Dartie had that financial crisis, 
due to speculation in Oil Shares, James 
made himself ill,” from John Galsworthy’s 
The Forsyte Saga (p. 67), the reader is likely 
to take “due” adverbially with “had that 
financial crisis” instead of singling out the 
noun “crisis.” Also such a sentence as, ““The 
woman had a tired look, due to the many 
miles she had trudged,” can easily be 
changed to “The woman looked tired, due 
to the many miles she had trudged.” 

From even the few examples cited, it be- 
comes manifest that both by logic and 
usage, “due to” as a prepositional phrase 
has won for itself a definite, and presumably 
permanent, place in the language. 


M. M. B. 
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NCTE News 


‘in Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum has prepared for the use of its commit- 
tees collecting materials an outline of 
Desirable Outcomes and Experiences in the 
language arts which will be illustrated in the 
curriculum study the Commission is prepar- 
ing. This six-page folder will be very useful 
to curriculum committees everywhere, and 
helpful as a general guide for classroom 
teachers. The National Council has there- 
fore printed additional copies for sale. Single 
copies, $0.10; per dozen, $1.00; per hundred, 
$7.50. Order from the Council office, 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21. 
Please remember that all orders of less than 
$5.00 for these or other materials should be 
accompanied by remittance. 


The Speech Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English wishes to be 
of service. Its proposed activities for the 
coming year include the following: 


1. Publishing a list of institutions giving 
summer courses in methods of teaching 
speech 
We regret that this information could not 

be made available for the summer of 1949, 

but the time required to compile such a list 

and the lack of available magazine space 
prevented it. 


2. The publication of articles discussing 
practical methods of teaching speech in 
professional journals, especially the 
Council publications 


If you have used successfully a new device 
or approach in teaching speech, won’t you 
write a concise account of your experience 
for publication and send it to the chairman 
of the Speech Committee? If you know of an 
instructor whose methods of teaching speech 
or of correlating the teaching of speech with 
other phases of the English program would 


be valuable to other teachers, please send 
the name and address to the chairman. 


3. Individual assistance to teachers on all 
levels in so far as the committee person- 
nel has time to devote to the project 
Already one city speech curriculum has 

been evaluated, and assistance has been 
given to two secondary schools which sought 
help with specific problems. Members of the 
Council Speech Committee are obviously 
busy people with ample responsibilities in 
their own positions; however, they desire to 
assist in the improvement of speech stand- 
ards and will respond to requests in so far as 
time permits. Questions may be sent directly 
to a member of the committee who is work- 
ing on the particular level concerned. 


DEAN HarLAN M. Apams Chico State, 
College, Chico, California 

PrRoFEsSOR L. L. BRINK, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 

Miss Lots DILLEy, West High School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois 

Miss INEz Frost, 19 E. Eleventh Street, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 

Dr. MAGDALENE KRAMER, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 

Mr. CLARENCE SHOEMAKER, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Miss MARGARET PAINTER (Secondary 
Schools) 1013 Harvard Avenue, Modesto, 
California, chairman 


President Marion C. Sheridan and Sec- 
ond Vice-president Luella B. Cook are mak- 
ing excellent progress with the program of 
the NCTE convention to be held at the 
Hotel Statler in Buffalo next Thanksgiving. 
By going early or staying a bit late conven- 
tion visitors may makea side trip to Niagara 
Falls. Those who have not already secured 
room reservations should write at once to 
the Information Committee, 733 City Hall, 
Buffalo 2, for an “Application for Hotel 
Accommodations.” 
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Report and Summary 


THE ACT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERA- 
tion approved by Maryland colonists in 
1649 was the first thorough democratic law 
of this kind. The three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of its acceptance was celebrated on the 
spot April 17-23, with the help of President 
Truman and many other national figures. 


“THE ISSUE OF SECTARIANISM” IS 
the topic of Progressive Education for Febru- 
ary. William H. Kilpatrick attempts a dis- 
passionate analysis—“without evaluation” 
—of the issues, but most of the contributors 
clearly oppose (1) any religious instruction 
in public schools and (2) any allotment of 
public money for any sort of aid to schools 
conducted by any religious—or, we suppose, 
antireligious—group. 


A MILITANT RESOLUTION CON- 
cerning censorship of “supplementary ma- 
terials of learning’? was passed by the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development at its recent New York con- 
vention. Omitting the five “whereas” para- 
graphs, we quote the resolution: 


We, of the ASCD, [are] committed to a 
stated belief that modern schools can do their 
jobs only if: 

1. Everyone has a chance to test for himself 
what is important and what isn’t 

2. Youngsters learn by making choices and 
seeing how they work 

3. Youngsters have a chance to think and 
talk about our social structure and decide 
how it may be improved. 


We express our unqualified condemnation of 
acts of suppression by boards, administrators, 
organizations, or individuals as have occurred 
in the banning of the Nation from the school 
libraries of Newark, New Jersey, Newhall, 
California, and New York City; the banning of 
Senior Scholastic from the schools of Birming- 
ham, Alabama; and the legislative action in 


California which, by withholding funds, has, in 
effect, banned Building America from the 
schools of several counties; and in all other com- 
munities where children, by such acts, are for- 
bidden access to ideas. 

The Executive Secretary of the ASCD shall 
be directed to send this resolution to all adminis- 
trations which are known to have banned these 
periodicals, to the press, to all state commission- 
ers of education, to all presidents of teachers col- 
leges, to all deans of schools of education, and 
to publicize this resolution through educational 
periodicals. 


The NCTE resolution of last Thanksgiving 
declared for intellectual freedom and direct- 
ed the Executive Committee to appoint a 
Committee on Censorship to investigate 
particular incidents. New York City Super- 
intendent Jansen has issued a pamphlet de- 
fending the banning of the Nation. 


INTERCULTURAL ENTHUSIASTS 
will find several interesting pieces in Com- 
mon Ground for spring. First, there is a 
symposium on “Trends in Race Relations 
on the West Coast,” including Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. Langston 
Hughes speaks in verse for a second-gener- 
ation European youth. The UN General 
Assembly’s “Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights” is reprinted. Arnold M. Rose 
cites evidence that FEPC and integregation 
of white and colored troops in the army 
lessened racial prejudice among whites. 


THE UNESCO COURIER IS NOW RE- 
printed in New York, and subscriptions— 
one dollar per year—may be sent to the Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. The 
December—January issue contains addresses 
by the retiring director-general, Julian 
Huxley, and the newly elected director- 
general, Jaime Torres Bodet (Mexico). It 
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also has a supplement presenting the long- 
time policies agreed upon at the last general 
conference. Dr. Bodet has recommended to 
all member-states that December 10 be ob- 
served in all schools as Human Rights Day. 


FOR INTERNATIONALLY OR INTER- 
culturaliy minded teachers the March issue 
of the Modern Language Journal has three 
papers of considerable value. Walter V. 
Kaulfers, in “Targets for Our Aims,” argues 
effectively for encouraging (not requiring) 
young persons, in a world where all peoples 
are neighbors, to study “foreign” languages 
and literatures. Frances de Graaff defends 
“The Teaching of Soviet Literature” by 
teachers who are neither Communist nor 
fanatically anti-Communist and who can 
give students enough background to under- 
stand a literature with basic assumptions 
different from ours. She thinks learning to 
comprehend unlike cultures highly educa- 
tive. Donald F. Fogelquist startles us with 
a documented revelation that the blond, 
blue-eyed Anglo-Saxon is a favorite villain in 
Latin America. “The American Villain in 
Latin-America Literature” arose through 
the unpopularity of the “imperialistic” 
policies of Theodore Roosevelt and of 
Woodrow Wilson’s treatment of Mexico. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
teacher in Austin, Minnesota, spends her 
summer vacation as reporter for the Austin 
Herald. According to the Minnesota Journal 
of Education, in school months Betty I. 
Keller spends half her time teaching jour- 
nalism and the other half reporting for the 
public what goes onin the elementary, high 
school, and junior college classrooms. She 
depends heavily upon the pictures of school 
activities which she takes and avoids tech- 
nical, pedagogical language. And the people 
read her! Imitable, with modifications? 


BUSINESS SHOULD SET UP ITS OWN 
general examining and certifying agency or 
agencies—something like the College En- 


trance Examination Board, we suppose. 
This is proposed by E. W. Gillis, a California 
junior high school principal, in the Clearing 
House for March. He would have the agency 
give tests of achievement in English and 
mathematics sufficient for successful work 
in various types of business. It would keep 
a record so that local employers could give 
preference to those who had done well on 
these tests. Mr. Gillis proposes this as “A 
Way around the Misleading Diploma.” We 
wonder whether these examinations would 
not come to dominate the teaching and 
study of pupils not preparing for college, so 
that the narrow, immediate demands of 
business would determine the course of 
study. If so, business would not be benefited. 


“DESIGN FOR READING” BY AR- 
thur Minton in High Points for February 
lays out in twelve pages a complete program 
for teaching basic comprehension, critical 
reading, and the reading of literature. It is, 
of course, too condensed to be summarized. 
High Points is published by the Board of 
Education of New York City, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn. There is no published 
price. 


“IMPROVE YOUR PRONUNCIATION” 
is a new Young America film, for which 
Davis Edwards was the collaborator. It is 
one reel, with sound, in color or in black and 
white. 


A NEW LIFE-SIZE TELEVISION PRO- 
jection system is announced by RCA. It has 
an optical barrel suspended from the ceiling. 
The screen may be as large as 6 by 8 feet, of 
either front- or rear-projection type. 


DEBATING BY USING RECORDINGS 
of debate speeches is no longer theory. Duke 
University and Wayne University used this 
procedure in February. No announcement 
is made of public audition of the wire re- 
cording—only submission to a_ neutral 
coach for judging. 
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About Literature 


THE NEWBERRY MEDAL FOR THE 
best children’s book of 1948 will be formally 
awarded next November at an American 
Library Association regional meeting to 
Marguerite Henry, of Wayne (near Chica- 
go), Illinois, for King of the Wind. Her book 
is for older children, perfectly normal high- 
school sophomores enjoying it. It is pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally and Company, 
Chicago. 


“AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE” 
is the leading article in the spring number of 
the American Scholar. J. Saunders Redding, 
of Hampton Institute, says that three times 
within this century literature by American 
Negroes has been nearly done to death. 
First came indifference, the assumption that 
no Negro could write anything more impor- 
tant than dialect pieces with stereotype 
people. When Charles W. Chesnutt was 
contributing successful stories to the Aélan- 
tic, the editor concealed his race. About 1902 
“indifference began to crystallize into oppo- 
sition to the culture-conscious, race-con- 
scious Negro.” Mr. Redding censures Book- 
er T. Washington for accepting the white 
man’s conception of the Negro’s humble 
place in society. Dialect pieces after 1907 
were few. Instead, W. S. Braithwaite, James 
Weldon Johnson, and others produced work 
without any racial flavor. Then came the 
literary rebels, led by W. E. B. Du Bois, 
who had published The Souls of Black Folk 
back in 1903. The first World War roused 
the Negro spirit. In the early twenties 
Shuffle Along and Charles Gilpin in Emperor 
Jones appeared on Broadway, and J. W. 
Johnson published an anthology of Negro 
verse. Richard Wright was the first of a new 
group, who write of, and in behalf of, the 
Negro for both black and white readers. 
Others are the poet Margaret Walker (For 
My People), Chester Himes (Jf He Holler 
Let Him Go and Lonely Crusade), Willard 
Motley (Knock on Any Door), and Frank 
Yerby (The Foxes of Harrow), etc. Negroes 


now write honestly with reasonable hope of 
success. 


IN THE SAME MAGAZINE APPEARS 
Eric Bentley’s lecture before a French audi- 
ence, “A Note on American Culture.” 
Bentley remarks first that since the last war 
Europe is more conscious of American litera- 
ture—probably because of America’s dem- 
onstration of brute power. He regrets some 
Frenchmen’s acceptance of first-rank Wil- 
liam Faulkner, second-rank John Steinbeck, 
and third-rate James M. Cain as equals. 
Bentley’s central theme is the complexity of 
American civilization. It is truly, but only 
partly, represented in the works of Dreiser, 
Lewis, Farrell, and Henry Miller; it is also 
represented in William Carlos Williams’ 
Paterson and by such opposite writers as 
Lionel Trilling and Robert Penn Warren. 
(Bentley pauses to praise the New Criti- 
cism, and to explain the urgent need in 
America of our literary or critical maga- 
zines.) American society is no monolith. 
Our culture is diverse. Our qualities should 
be less often called “peculiarly American,” 
more often “peculiarly human.” 


STILL IN THE SAME MAGAZINE IS 
Henry M. Silver’s paper on “The Conserva- 
tive University Press.” He writes from ex- 
perience of the aims, the temptations, and 
the problems of our scholarly publishing 
houses. 


A SHERWOOD ANDERSON MEMORI- 
al Number of the Newberry Library Bulletin 
is dated December, 1948. Lloyd Lewis, the 
editor, has included “Anderson, Advertis- 
ing Man,” by George H. Daugherty; 
“Anderson, a Personal Note,” by Waldo 
Frank; “The Man and the Memory,” by 
Roger Sergel; “Anderson and the New 
Puritanism,”’ by Norman Holmes Pearson; 
“A Bibliography of Anderson’s Contribu- 
tions to Periodicals, 1914-1946,” by Ray- 
mond D. Gozzi; and his own comment on 
the huge collection of Anderson papers, in- 
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cluding three thousand interesting letters, 
now in the library’s possession. Copies of the 
Bulletin may be obtained from the Librari- 
an, Newberry Library, Chicago ro. 


AN ESSAY WHICH ACHIEVES A RE- 
markable synthesis between biography and 
literary criticism is contributed by Lucien 
Price to the April Aélantic. Entitled “Lyre 
and Laurel,” it was written in commemora- 
tion of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Goethe. Price sees Goethe as a 
belated figure of the Renaissance. ‘For the 
like of his many-sided genius we must go up- 
stream to Leonardo da Vinci, to Michel- 
angelo, and on back to Aristotle.” The read- 
er goes both upstream and down with Mr. 
Price and in the end is likely to arrive at his 
conclusion that “such world figures are self- 
renewing and speak in a fresh tongue to each 
successive age; they are old deep-water 
sailors who have weathered the gales of 
centuries, and one of the stoutest of them is 
Goethe.” 


“BOGUS BEST SELLERS,” BY RO- 
land Gelatt, is the subject of an editorial in 
the Saturday Review of Literature (March 
26). Gelatt has investigated the manner in 
which best-seller lists are compiled and finds 
that they are such as to make such lists most 
unreliable. Some of the most obvious short- 
comings, as these lists are presently consti- 
tuted, are that reporting bookstores are 
chosen with little regard to statistical jus- 
tice; every bookstore reporting is entitled to 
equal voting power irrespective of the obvi- 
ous differences in sales volume between 
them; lists of reporting bookstores do not 
compensate for geographical inequalities; 
many bookstores do not keep an accurate 
count of titles sold; “literary” titles are fre- 
quently favored, regardless of the true facts; 
“best sellers” sometimes indicate nothing 
more than large inventories and slow sales; 
best-seller lists are usually three weeks out 
of date; “practical” books are inconsistently 
handled; long-term best sellers are usually 
ignored. 


IN THE SPRING YALE REVIEW DA- 
vid Daiches describes his personal reactions 


to the poetry of T. S. Eliot and tries to ac- 
count for them in terms of the actual quali- 
ties in Eliot’s poetry and criticism. If Eliot 
appears less a god to Daiches than to some 
other contemporary critics, he still appears 
a giant. Daiches is repelled by the Ehot who 
uses every device to project himself as a 
cultured gentleman, who sneers at the liber- 
al mob, who champions clericalism. He is 
attracted by the vitality which character- 
izes much but not all of his work. Eliot’s 
poetry, Daiches feels, is “essentially the 
poetry of great moments linked by flat 
ingenious verse discourse.” To him, Eliot is 
“‘a poet of memorable passages rather than 
of memorable poems.” 


UNWILLING MALE STUDENTS 
might well be directed to the biographical 
essay on John Kieran by Arthur Vartlett in 
the March Coronet. No man who knows as 
much about baseball as Kieran could fail to 
compel the respect of a teen-age boy. 
Through the essay the student can glimpse 
the well-integrated life of a man who gets as 
much fun out of Shakespeare, plays, and 
poetry as from baseball, bugs, and birds. 
Reading it might help to ease the adolescent 
mind to the thought that learning—even 
learning English—can be fun! 


AN UNUSUAL PIECE OF DOCUMEN- 
tation illustrating how news can be distorted 
appears in the April Harper’s under the 
title “How To Read the Chicago Tribune.” 
Reprinted in full is a so-called ‘‘news report” 
concerning the findings of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press which appears on 
the front page of the Tribune of November 
14, 1948. To this, Milton Mayer, whom the 
editor of Harper’s describes as “one of 
America’s best known and most reliable re- 
porters” appends 112 footnotes. These give 
the actual sources and facts upon which the 
“news report” is purportedly based. The 
disparity between the facts and the Trib- 
une’s account of them not only provides the 
subject for a notable piece of propaganda 
analysis but also an alarming picture of 
what is being done to the minds of the 
Tribune’s 1,675,000 readers, most of whom 
are uncritical. 
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[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Prairie Avenue. By ARTHUR MEEKER. Knopf. Pp. 

325. $3.00. 

By the author of Ivory Mischief, to whom some- 
one has applied the adjectives “gentle, subtle, tact- 
ful, intelligent, merciless.” The same adjectives may 
well be applied to this book and to the characters in 
it. Asalmost every city has its Prairie Avenue, where 
the early leaders lived in wealth and social grandeur, 
the book should be of interest to others than Chicago 
residents. Mr. Meeker lived on Prairie Avenue, grew 
up on tales about the neighbors and life in Chicago. 
Lydia Stack, charming in middle age and old age— 
charming and devastating in her youth—is the lead- 
ing lady. This is a glamorous, but not always pretty, 
family chronicle and a study of social change. 


Point of No Return. By Joun P. MARQUAND. Little, 

Brown. $3.50. 

The very popular author of The Late George 
A pley writes of a life in a caste-conscious Massa- 
chusetts town, reflected twenty years later in West- 
chester and Connecticut, and of a father-son rela- 
tionship. Although the father was a gracious, charm- 
ing man, this is no “Cheaper by the Dozen” story; 
the humor is subtle, the style caustic. Marquand is 
always good reading. 


Portrait in Two Colors. By Stuart B. JACKMAN. 
Scribner. $2.75. 
An effective study of a returned soldier who tried 
to adjust himself to life in his English home after a 
particularly ugly experience as an air force driver. 


The Chain. By Paut I. WELLMAN. Doubleday. $3.00. 

By the author of The Walls of Jericho. The story 
of an Episcopal minister in Kansas. Courage—the 
triumph of good over evil—a tornado, a mob, trage- 
dy. A readable contemporary novel, though not 
great. Literary Guild choice. 


Little Squire Jim. By ROBERT K. MARSHALL. Duell, 

Sloan. $2.75. 

The scene is laid in the Great Smoky Mountains. 
Almost a folk tale: Big Jim had been shot, as had all 
the Boyden men. Little Jim just naturally expected 
a violent death, but he meant to have fun before that 
time came. There are other characters not devoid of 
poetry and humor. Good. 
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Home Sweet Home! By Barrie Stavis. Sheridan. 
$2.75. 
A hilarious, sometimes fantastic, story of apart- 
ment-hunting newlyweds. Gaily illustrated by 
Beryé Phillips. 


Over the Reefs and Far Away. By ROBERT GIBBINGS. 
Dutton. $3.50. 
Another beautiful book by the author of Lovely 
Is the Lee. Real and imaginative impressions of life 
in Tahiti and other Society Islands. Nature stories, 
shark-hunting, joyous days. Wonderful illustrations. 


The Road Between. By James T. FARRELL. Van- 
guard. $3.50. 

The author of Studs Lonigan tells the story 
of a young Irish writer who has married, pub- 
lished a novel, and moved to New York. There they 
live in a one-room basement apartment; he joins the 
literary Bohemia, writes book reviews (when he can), 
chums with other intellectuals, pseudo and real, and 
listens to Communists—while planning a new novel. 
Sordid but thought-provoking. 


A Wreath of Roses. By EL1zABETH TAYLOR. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

A subtle study of love, with an English-village 
setting. The characters have passed their first youth 
and are disturbed by both life and love. Sensitive 
and well done. 


My Heart Shall Not Fear. By JosepHtne LAWRENCE. 

Whittlesey. $2.75. 

Readers who remember Jf I Have Four Apples 
and Years Are So Long will remember the sympathy 
and understanding with which Josephine Lawrence 
creates her characters and the lives they live. This is 
the story of a family group—grandparents, parents, 
married children, in-laws, and friends. Most of them 
face, at times, insecurity and even tragedy, but 
many of them share their all and accept responsibili- 
ty gallantly—with hope in their hearts. The story 
seems very real, and no confusion results from the 
many interwoven threads. 


And Then You Came. By ANN BrinGe. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 
Nora Congreve, a young English archeologist, 
went to the Scottish West Highlands to excavate 
vitrified forts. As she delved into the past, strange 
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things began to happen. A sailing yacht appeared in 
the harbor with a fine old man, three handsome 
brothers, and a glorious golden-haired lass (Deirdre). 
Old legends, Scottish myths, romance, and tragedy 
are skilfully woven into a novel of wonder and 
charm. 


Another Sun, Another Home. By RuPERT CROFT 
Cooke. Holt. $3.00. 


Colonel] Wilkes, after twenty-five years or so in 
India, retired and returned to the England of his 
dreams and the son whom he had seen once since 
sending him to England at the age of five. His wife 
had died. Asa youth the colonel had thought he be- 
lieved in socialism—as an ideal. He hoped to acquire 
a country place and live as he remembered other re- 
tired aristocrats living. But his son was a stranger, 
and the England he found—the queues, the restric- 
tions, the manners, and the grabbing, greed, crime, 
and immorality—shocked him. The story is written 
on several levels. Wilkes was brave and hopeful for 
the future but despaired of the present. Fascinating 
reading. Interesting picture of India. 


Immortal Diamond: Studies in Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins. Edited by NoRMAN WEYAND, S.J.; assisted 
by Raymonp V. ScHopER, S.J. Introduction by 
Joun Pick. Sheed & Ward. $5.00. 


In commemoration of the hundredth anniversary 
of the poet’s birth, eleven priests give a total view of 
Hopkins, priest and poet. The studies include an 
analysis of his famous sprung rhythm, his life as a 
Jesuit and the influence it exerted on his poetry, his 
value to teachers of creative writing, and a general 
introduction to his aims and techniques. 


Their Finest Hour: The Second World War. By W1x- 
ston S. CHURCHILL. Houghton. Pp. 751. $6.00. 


This second volume of Churchill’s history of 
World War II is triumphant in spirit. The volume 
opens with the problems he met when he became 
prime minister in 1940, continues with the Battle of 
France, Dunkirk, the Battle of Britain, the rebuild- 
ing of England’s army, the story of the “Graf Spee,” 
the U-boat campaign, and the African campaign. 
The Battle of the Atlantic had now to be fought. 


Goethe’s World as Seenin Letters and Memoirs. Edit- 
ed by BerTHOLD BreRMANN. New Directions. 
$5.00. 

Honoring the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Goethe. An intimate portrait of a fabulous 
character and the world he lived in. There are selec- 
tions from his own biographical writings, excerpts 
from letters, diaries, and conversations; references to 
Americans who knew or corresponded with him; in- 
troductions to each selection; and thumbnail 
sketches of principal figures mentioned. Portraits 
and handsome illustrations. 


Sixteen Self Sketches. By BERNARD SHAW. Dodd, 

Mead. Pp. 207. $3.50. 

‘‘Here comes my difficulty as an autobiographer. 
How am I to pick out and describe that point-five 
percent of myself that distinguishes me from other 
men more or less fortunate than 1... things have 
not happened to me: on the contrary, it is I who have 
happened to them . . . all my happenings have taken 
the form of books and plays.” The reader will be 
satisfied. Shaw devotes much thought to his parent- 
age. Twenty-four photographs never before pub- 
lished. 


Days with Bernard Shaw. By STEPHEN WINSTEN. 

Vanguard. $3.75. 

“Days with Bernard Shaw is charming,” says 
Bernard Shaw. An interesting page of contradictory 
“they said’s’’ (about Shaw). The author has for 
many years been in almost daily contact with Shaw. 
“Quotation is the homage paid by the ignorant to 
the wise,” says Shaw, but no one will call Winsten 
ignorant, although he quotes generously. Many ex- 
cellent and unusual photographs. Delightful. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Mark VAN DOREN. 

Sloane. Pp. 285. $3.50. 

The third volume in the new ‘“‘American Men of 
Letters” series. The editors say: “Mr. Van Doren 
perceives how any one of Hawthorne’s stories is a 
projection of the whole of Hawthorne’s being, and is 
so saturated with Hawthorne’s quality that he can 
represent the life itself as one of Hawthorne’s stories. 
. .. The prose of the book is, of course, admirable. 
Preface; discussion of eight Hawthorne writings, in- 
cluding The Scarlet Letter; biographical notes; and 
Index. 


Passage to Walden. By REGINALD L. Coox. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Pp. 238. $3.00. 

In prefatory remarks, Mr. Cook raises the ques- 
tion of the many “contradictory interpretations” of 
Thoreau and states his aim in telling the story of 
Thoreau’s life: not to evaluate his relation to the 
present age but “‘to penetrate the essential quality 
and evoke the richness of his correspondence with 
nature... the source of his vitality .. . one must 
first see and feel what he lived, in order to share his 
experience.” 


The Language of Wisdom and Folly: Background 
Readings in Semantics. Edited by Irvine J. LEE. 
Harper. $3.00. 

Seventy-five selections which bear directly on 
some of the topics encompassed by a general seman- 
tics point of view . . . with advice on “some of the 
elementary, if not fundamental, aspects of the rela- 
tions between language, fact and human evalua- 
tion.” Contents: “Recognition of Words as Such,” 
“The Functions and Purposes of Language as Such,” 
“Matters of Fact,” “Fiction and Opinion,” “Verbal 
Fascination,” “Structural Patterns,” etc. 
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Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. By 

HERVEY ALLEN. Rinehart. Pp. 748. $5.00. 

First published twenty-three years ago. The 
author has sought to give a complete story of Poe’s 
life, stressing his childhood and youth. Allen says 
Israfel is not fictionized. It is a biography but not a 
textual critique or a bibliography of Poe’s writings. 
Attractive illustrations. 


The Situation in Asia. By OWEN Lattimore. Atlan- 
tic; Little, Brown. Pp. 244. $2.75. 

Mr. Lattimore is remarkably well informed on 
Asiatic affairs and is author of eleven previous books 
on the Far East. Here he describes Asia as a whole 
and also country by country. Our present American 
policy, he says, is based on illusions of colonial 
peoples, “‘dependable” Chinese, Japan asa bulwark, 
the separateness of Europe and Asia, etc. These illu- 
sions, he thinks, have resulted in a mess in China and 
will continue until we change our policy. His book is 
constructive, since he raises and answers problems. 
End maps. 


Can You Forgive Her? By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Ox- 
ford. 2 vols. $8.50. 

The Oxford Trollope, Crown edition, the 
Palliser” novels. A general introduction by 
Michael Sadleir and a preface by Edward Marsh; il- 
lustrations by Lynton Lamb. The five novels which 
complete the Palliser group—sometimes called ‘“‘the 
political novels”—are in preparation, two volumes 
each. Prefaces and introductions to each novel by 
different distinguished American and English 
writers. First printed, 1864-80. 


The Mackenzie. By Lrestre RosBerts. Rinehart. 
$3.50. 

Another volume of the fine “Rivers of America”’ 
series. The Mackenzie with its tributaries drains a 
million square miles of the Canadian Northwest 
Territories. The fur barons fought over it. Then 
gold was found. In 1939 pitchblende was discovered. 
Chapter ii is devoted to Before the White Man Came. 
The new-empire builders—many years later—are 
pilots with their planes. The river that once flowed 
to Nowhere has become the Highway to the Top of the 
World. Maps, illustrations, good print. 


Tristram of Lyonesse. By RuTH COLLIER SHARPE... 

Greenberg. Pp. 785. $5.00. 

The story of an immortal love: Tristram and 
Isolde. Beautifully written. End-paper story maps. 
Handsome illustrations from original paintings by 
Richard Sharpe. 


Rocky Mountain Cities. Edited by Ray B. WEst. In- 
troduction by Carey Norton. 
$4.00. 

The stories of ten cities combine to make a story 
of the West. Ten authors have told these histories 
and analyzed the cities’ resources and prejudices. 


Reno, the Coem D’Alene district, E] Paso, Chey- 
enne, Albuquerque, Salt Lake City, Tucson, Butte, 
Santa Fe, and Denver are discussed. These insights 
raise the issues which confront the West today— 
cultural and racial diversity, a reaction to exploita- 
tion and isolation, a too rapid development, and 
economic mismanagement. Informative and reward- 


ing. 


Magazines in the United States: Their Social and 
Economic Influence. By JAMES PLAYSTED Woop. 
Ronald. Pp. 312. $4.00. 

In 1948 nearly seven thousand periodicals other 
than newspapers were printed in the United States. 
This book is a study of the social and economic influ- 
ence of magazines in the past and present, from 
Banjamin Franklin’s General Magazine in 1741 to 
the many magazines published today; how they re- 
flect tastes, habits, and interests; how they help 
shape opinion; how both editorial content and ad- 
vertising affect the American standard of living. 
Very interesting reproductions and illustrations. 


Selected Essays and Collected Poems. By T. S. Extor. 
Nobel Prize ed. Harcourt. Pp. 671. $8.50. 


A handsome two-volume edition. 


In Anger and Pity. By Ropert Macrvorr. Double- 
day. $2.95. 

A sincere expression of the experience of a Rus- 
sian-born American citizen who spent twelve years 
as a foreign correspondent in Russia and was ex- 
pelled from the country on a charge of espionage. 
One chapter concerns possible war plans of Russia. 


Seven Seas: The Story of the Oceans. By Joun Scott 
Dovuctas and Ross Bunpy. Greenberg. $5.00. 
The story of winds, waves, tides, currents, ships, 

monsters, weird creatures, etc. Illustrated. Rather 

fascinating. 

Complete Poems of Robert Frost. Holt. $6.00. 

A new edition of the 1939 volume, with the addi- 

tion of “A Witness Tree,” “Steeple Bush,” “A 

Masque of Reason,” and “A Masque of Mercy.” 


The Edge of Being. By STEPHEN SPENDER. Random. 
$2.75. 
Short lyrics and three narrative poems by the 
English poet, who has been on the faculty of Sarah 
Lawrence College during the last two years. 


Pennsylvania Songs and Legends. By GEorGE Kor- 
son. University of Pennsylvania. $5.00. 
A folklore anthology. Many of the songs and 
legends were never before printed. Compiled by 
authorities. 


A Woman in the House. By ERSKINE CALDWELL, 
New American Library. $0.25. 
First printed in 1931. “Signet Book.” 
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The Selected Poems of William Carlos Williams. New 
Directions. Pp. 140. $1.50. 


Selections from previously published books. 


Madame Bovary. By Gustave FLAUBERT. Oxford. 
$1.75. 
In the World’s Classics Galaxy edition. New 
translation by Gerald Hopkins. 


The People Know Best: The Ballots vs. the Polls. By 
Morris L. Ernst and Davin Lorn. Public Af- 
fairs Press. Pp. 169. $2.50. 

The authors warn readers of the danger that a 
cynical attitude toward the mistakes of polls, press, 
and radio may lead to a cynical attitude toward the 
value of free speech. 


How To Avoid Work. By Wit.tAM J. REILLY. Har- 
per. Pp. 137. $2.00. 

Too much emphasis, the author says, is placed 
upon what we ought to do. He believes that creative 
living, producing in one’s own way something of 
value for one’s fellow-men, is the greatest satisfac- 
tion one can get from life. We should do what we 
want to do. 


Genuine and False: Copies, Imitations, Forgeries. By 
Hans Tietze. (“Approach to Art.’”’) Chanticleer 
Press. Pp. 80. $3.00. 


Seventy-three reproductions in color and mono- 
chrome, printed in photogravure. Fakes and the 
genuine models are reproduced side by side with 
analysis of shortcomings of fakes and imitations. 
Amusing stories of tricks and subterfuges. Pages 
about 8” X 10”. An attractive and informative 
volume. 


Artist and Craftsman: Contrast, Similarity, Influence. 
By H. R. (“Approach to Art.”’) 
Chanticleer Press. Pp. 79. $3.00. 

Sixty-eight reproductions in color and mono- 
chrome, printed in photogravure. Similarities and 
mutual influences of art and craftsmanship through 
the centuries from an eleventh-century Chinese 
painting to a Walt Disney cartoon. An essay pre- 
cedes each section. A beautiful volume. About 
8” X 10”. Stimulating. 


Collected Poems of William Empson. Harcourt. Pp. 

113. $2.50. 

The brilliant author of Seven Types of Ambiguity, 
very obscure in his early poems, in the later ones 
still requires an alert reader, one with an intelligence 
agile as the chamois. “Poems,” ‘The Gathering 
Storm,” “Letter IV,” three new poems, and (some- 
times helpful) notes make up this volume. 


The Family of Tomorrow: The Cultural Crisis and the 
Way Out. By CarRLe C. ZIMMERMAN. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Viewing the role of the family in the changes of 
Western culture from Homeric Greeks to the pres- 
ent, Zimmerman urges efforts to restore the Chris- 
tian-social ideal of the family. Even very small 


families lead to extreme vertical and lateral social 
mobility and shortly to instability of all social 
standards and institutions. He blasts the Kinsey re- 
port as unscientific and illogical in the implied inter- 
pretation of its data. 


Sons of Science: The Story of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and Its Great Leaders. By PAut H. OEHSER. 
Schuman. $4.00. 

A history of our great national museum from its 
founding under a bequest by the British chemist, 
James Smithson, written with enthusiasm from the 
inside. 

Scientists and Amateurs: A History of the Royal Socie- 
ty. By Dorotay Stimson. Schuman. $4.00. 

An informal amateur club, organized in 1645 and 
formally chartered by Charles IT in 1662, has become 
a powerful international force in science. 


How To Know the Birds. By ROGER Tory PETERSON. 
(A “Mentor Book.”) New American Library. 
$0.35. 

Some fresh and interesting mannerisms and pecu- 
liarities by which species can be recognized. About 
as helpful as a guide illustrated only in black and 
white can be. Not a reprint. 


The Limitations of Science. By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. 
(A “Mentor Book.’) New American Library. 
$0.35. 

A reprint. Copyright, 1933. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Shakes peare and the Players. By C. WALTER HobGEs. 

Coward-McCann. Pp. ror. $2.50. 

A simply written account of London theaters, 
plays, and players in Shakespeare’s day. Among 
several woodcut illustrations are a map of Shake- 
speare’s London and a reconstruction of the ““Globe” 
theater. 


Plain Words: A Guide to the Use of English. By Sir 

Ernest Gowers. British Information Services, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Pp. 94. 

Paper, $0.70; cloth, $1.15. 

An experienced British government administra- 
tor wrote this little book to help officials, including 
officers of the armed services, write more simply and 
yet accurately. Made available to the general public 
in Britain, it sold 150,000 copies there. 


Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials. Ameri- 
can Council on Education. $3.00. 


A committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion made this study under a subvention presented 
through the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. It covers texts in United States history, world 
history, geography, social studies, biology, and read- 
ing and literature. It criticizes omissions and failure 
to recognize individual differences. In studying 
prejudicial treatments, it quotes passages but in no 
case cites book, author, or publisher. 
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Reading in Modern Education. By Paut Witty. 

Heath. Pp 319. $3.50. 

High school and elementary school, with empha- 
sis on the developmental rather than on the remedi- 
al. Topics: “Trends in Reading Instruction,” ‘Role 
of Interest and Motive,” ‘Readiness for Reading,” 
“Vocabulary Growth and Development,” “Role of 
Children’s Books,” “Learning To Read—a Devel- 
opmental Process,” “Correction and Prevention of 
Reading Difficulties among High School Students,” 
“Evaluation and Guidance of Growth in Reading,” 
“Case Studies of Severely Retarded Readers,” “A 
Forward Look.” 


FOR THE STUDENTS 


The World through Literature. By LUELLA B. Cook, 
WALTER LopANn, OscaR JAMES CAMPBELL, and 
M. Staurrer. Harcourt. Pp. 754. $3.28. 
The first 450 pages are devoted to tasting the 

literature of the world by regions—the East, Scan- 

dinavia, Latin America, Europe, the British Isles. 

The last 300 pages sample the “British Heritage” — 


Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Swift and Addison, - 


poets of the Romantic period, Tennyson, and 
Browning. Attractively illustrated with photo- 


graphs. 


Oxford Junior Encylopaedia, Vol. 1: Mankind. Ox- 
ford University Press. Pp. 496. $10. 

A British children’s and young people’s reference 
work, available through the New York branch. The 
writing is simple and clear, but occasional words 
would bother most elementary-school children. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated—at least one- 
quarter of the space in pictures. This is the first of 
twelve topical volumes, each one usable separately. 
The items in the volume are arranged alphabetically. 


Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests: Language—Form 1. 
California Test Bureau. 
A thirty-minute test for Grades III-IX on capi- 
talization, punctuation, sentence sense, usage, and 
letter form. 


Progressive Language Tests. Advanced, Grade LX- 
Adult; Intermediate, Grades VII-IX. Devised 
by Ernest W. and W. CLARK. 
California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28. 


Consisting of five parts, each timed, this test is 
intended to be diagnostic. It includes capitalization, 
punctuation, grammatical usage, sentence sense, 
grammar, and spelling. The whole covers three 
pages. Directions and norms are supplied. 


Pamphlets 


Curriculum in Intergroup Relations. By the STAFF 
OF INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING 
Scuoots. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 168. 
$1.25. 

A reprint of most of the February, 1949, issue of 
the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. It deals with discovering needs, 
selecting and organizing content, selecting and or- 
ganizing learning sequences, classroom methods, etc. 


Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948. 
(NEA Research Bulletin, February, 1949.) Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 39. $0.50. 


How To Tell Your Child about Sex. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16. Pp. 32. $0.20. 


The Use of Sound Recording Equipment in School. 
Presto Recording Corporation, P.O. Box 500, 
Hackensack, N.J. Free. 

Two independent articles on the use of disk re- 
corders, with, of course, Presto’s advertising. 


Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Community Colleges. 

American Council on Education. 

In 1958, junior colleges, technical institutes, and 
community colleges are expected to enrol five times 
as many students as in 1948, while four-year colleges 
and graduate schools also grow, but more slowly. 


Gold Star List of American Fiction. Syracuse, New 
York, Public Library. Pp. 52. $0.60. 


An annual compilation, the first half of it an al- 
phabetical list unclassified, the second half topical 
lists which include some books formerly in the Gold 
Star List proper and do not include some in the 
present GSL. 


Segregation in Washington: A Report of the National 
Committee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital. 
Published by the Committee, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 15. Pp. 91. $0.85. To schools in lots of 
twenty-five or more, $0.25 each. 


This committee was composed of ninety-one lib- 
erals—such people as Ben M. Cherrington, Marshall 
Field, Lewis Gannett, Helen Hayes, Bryn Hovde, 
Hubert H. Humphrey—with President George N. 
Shuster of Hunter College as chairman. The text of 
this condensation of the report of the research staff 
is by Kenesaw M. Landis II, and the effective 
graphics are by Tom P. Barrett. The book is, of 
course, polemical, but the effect which segregation 
has upon foreign visitors (and through them upon 
their nations); the fact that since 1866 white and 
colored have ridden together in crowded streetcars 
without incidents; the success of OPA in using 
Negroes without discrimination; the ban in one 
theater on colored performers but not on patrons 
and the inverse in another—these show the custom 
to be silly and internationally unwise. The report 
also shows the usual cruel hardship on the Negro. 
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If you are a conservative 


the Cumulative Reading Record of each student's outside 
reading will help you in grading and in preventing ‘‘rep- 
etition’’ or ‘“‘borrowing.”’ 


If you are a progressive 


the Cumulative Reading Record, carried through the four 
years if you wish, will help in stimulating and guiding 
students’ reading. 


$.04 each, postpaid Sample free 
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EACHERS 


Earn money 
in 
Your Spare Time 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
The Continuous 
Growth Program 


in your home town 
giving 
Boarding School 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The BlueSky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys . . . 7 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures. . . 8 


PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment. . 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for 10 Ad S 
PROSE AND POETRY of Englond 12 visory service 
Teachers’ Manuals — Workbooks 
Individually Bound Classics Free 
Write for descriptive folders. ¥ For details apply: 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS INFORMATION 
THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


What Is 
LITERATURE? 


By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


What is literature? Why does one write? For whom does one write? 
What is the situation of the writer in the revolutionized post-war 
world? These are the questions raised and answered by the man who 
is unquestionably the most provocative as well as the most many- 
sided writer of our time. 

This work is destined to be one of those literary manifestoes that 
channelize the sensibility of an age. In its unique way, it is as com- 
manding and as authoritative as the epoch-making critical writings of 
Boileau and Dryden, of André Breton and T. S. Eliot. The work exists 
on many levels; it is philosophical and historical, critical and peda- 


gogic; yet there is a single intention which frames the whole. 


OSCAR WILDE 
By ANDRE GIDE 


The first authorized American 
translation of Gide’s personal 
memories concerning Oscar Wilde. 
Gide’s personal sketches, written 
at the turn of the century, are pre- 
sented here in their original form. 
$2.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES 

(1818-19—HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED) 

By SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE 
Coleridge’s philosophical writing 
has only recently come to light. 
Largely it is in the form of mar- 
ginalia and fragments in note- 
books, but there are also the short- 
hand notes of the famous series of 
lectures delivered in 1818-19. $7.50 


TRENDS IN LITERATURE 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


A survey of the various forces and 
attitudes that have shaped the 
world today. Includes keen anal- 
yses of many phases of current life 
and thought: modern art, existen- 
tialism, propaganda, etc. $4.75 


THE ALPHABET: A Key to 


the History of Mankind 
By DAVID DIRINGER 
One of the most important works 
of real scholarship published in 
this century. “The author’s learn- 
ing, and scope fill me with amaze- 
ment.’’— Dr. Marcus N. Tod, Ox- 
ford Univ. 1,000 Illustrations. $12.00 


At Your Bookstore or Order Direct from 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 130 
(Expedite Shipment by enclosing remittance with order) 


New York 16, N.Y. 


$4.75 


HEATH texts for high school courses 


Business English in Action 
By TRESSLER AND LIPMAN 


LANGUAGE A’. 


For modern training in Business English. Featuring the Tressler language-activity 
and reference handbook organization, this lively text concentrates on effective 
word study and vocabulary building; provides 8 skillfully spaced diagnostic and 
remedial tests; offers interesting, practical activities to develop skills. 


Journalism and the School Paper 
Third Edition. By De Wirt C. Reppick 


For high school journalism courses. A realistic guide to producing the school paper 
that covers everything from planning and leg work in getting news stories, to read- 
ing proof and conducting subscription campaigns. 


Read and Comprehend, Revised Edition 
By KNIGHT AND TRAXLER 


For developmental reading in high school. This text not only gives students careful 
training in technical reading skill, but also shows them 


Q how to read for enjoyment and comprehension, and how 


to evaluate what they read. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Boston + New York + Chicago 


Atlanta + San Francisco 
Dallas 


London 


